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Social Security Act Amended 


N July 17, 1957, President 
() Eisenhower signed a bill amend- 
ing two provisions of the So- 
cial Security Act that relate to in- 
surance protection for disabled work- 
ers. The amendments (Public Law 
No. 109) extend through June 30, 
1958, the time within which disabled 
workers can file an application for 
a disability freeze and still have the 
beginning of a period of disability 
established as early as the actual 
onset of the disablement. (Under 
the disability freeze, the worker’s in- 
surance status is not affected by loss 
of earnings during extended total 
disability.) Originally June 30, 1957, 
had been set as the cut-off date. 
The second of the amending pro- 
visions affects disability benefits. It 
modifies the “offset” provision, which 
had provided that disability benefits 
payable under the Social Security 
Act must be reduced by the amount 
of any disability payment from a 
Federal or State agency. Under the 
new law the benefit is not reduced 
if compensation based on a service- 
connected disability is being received 
from the Veterans Administration. 
Another new law (Public Law No. 
110), signed by the President on 
July 17, 1957, affects Federal grants 


to certain States for vendor pay- 
ments for medical care for public 


assistance recipients. The 1956 amend- 
ments had changed the basis of Fed- 
eral sharing in these expenditures, 
effective July 1, 1957. Because a 
few States will find it advantageous 
to continue operating as they had 
before that date, Public Law 110 
gives each State the option of con- 
tinuing on that basis or of operating 
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under the 1956 provision. The choice 
can be made once a year or less 
often, as the State desires, and for 
each of its Federal-State assistance 
programs. 


Program Operations 

The number of persons receiving 
monthly benefits under the old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance 
program passed the 10-million mark 
in May. About 5.7 million of the 
beneficiaries were retired workers re- 
ceiving old-age benefits. Aged wives, 
dependent aged husbands, younger 
wives with child beneficiaries in their 
care, and young children of old-age 
beneficiaries made up 1.8 million of 


the beneficiaries. About 2.6 million 
persons getting monthly payments 
were survivors of insured workers. 
This number included nearly 1.6 mil- 
lion mother and child beneficiaries 
and 1.0 million aged widows, de- 
pendent widowers, and dependent 
parents. 

The first monthly benefit under the 
program was paid for January 1940. 
Five years later the 1-million mark 
was reached, and by September 1950 
3 million persons were receiving 
monthly benefits. At that time, Con- 
gress amended the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance program to extend 
coverage, raise benefits, and liberal- 
ize the insured-status requirements. 





May April May 
1957 1957 1956 
Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: 
Monthly benefits in current-payment status: 
Number (in thousands) ..........csccscscesccs 10,176 9,928 8,315 
Amount’: Cit WAUMIG). 5 occas diccceccscsececs $545 $531 $436 
Average old-age benefit (retired worker) .... $63.91 $63.79 $62.70 
Average old-age benefit awarded in month .... $65.35 $66.20 $68.36 
Public assistance: 
Recipients (in thousands) : 
CPO aE ond esc hein cc eeeue 2,506 2,508 2,528 
Aid to dependent children (total) .......... 2,393 2,376 2,259 
TG i i ss seis ok ghee cnher aes 108 108 105 
Aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 282 279 256 
General assistance (cases) ................ 308 325 303 
Average payments: 
COE RI sok cis ede eee $58.56 $58.43 $54.37 
Aid to dependent children (per family)... 96.67 96.99 89.49 
Po en fo: es si 63.82 63.48 60.45 
Aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 59.24 58.88 56.88 
General assistance (per case) ............. 56.15 57.02 53.02 
Unemployment insurance: 
Initial claims (in thousands) ................ 1,001 1,099 999 
Beneficiaries, weekly average (in thousands) .. 1,199 1,311 1,064 
pe $146 $154 $126 
Average weekly payment for total unemploy- 
WN). ois... adnusias Jil. 2500s SPP Awe $27.47 $27.72 $26.69 








By December 1952 there were 5 mil- 
lion beneficiaries. Since then—in 412 
years—the number of beneficiaries 
has doubled. The recent rapid growth 
in the beneficiary rolls reflects the 
changes that Congress made in the 
Social Security Act in 1954 and 1956 
to further extend coverage, liberalize 
the conditions under which a person 
can receive payments, and lower to 
62 the age at which women can re- 
ceive benefits. The number of per- 
sons receiving monthly benefits in- 
creased by almost 1.5 million in the 
7-month period November 1956—-May 
1957. The gradual maturing of the 
program, which is evidenced by the 
increasing number of persons who 
meet all the eligibility requirements 
for benefits, is another factor in its 
growth. 

Monthly benefits being paid at the 
end of May totaled $544.9 million. Of 
this amount, $427.3 million went to 
retired workers and their families, 
$52.3 million to aged widows, widow- 
ers, and parents receiving survivor 
benefits, and $65.2 million to widowed 
mothers and children. 

The number of aged widows and 
widowers receiving monthly benefits 
passed the 1-million mark in May. 
About 1,005,000 of this group were 
widows aged 62 or over and about 
1,000 were dependent widowers aged 
65 or over. The half-million mark 
had been reached in July 1953, 13% 


years after monthly benefits were 
first payable; the 1-million mark was 
reached about 4 years later. Monthly 
benefits were first payable for No- 
vember 1956 to widows aged 62-64; 
184,000 such benefits had been 
awarded by the end of May 1957. 

Monthly benefit awards numbered 
325,800 in May—60,100 less than in 
April but more than in any other 
month except November 1956 and 
April 1957. Almost 1.4 million month- 
ly benefits have been awarded since 
the beginning of 1957. Lump-sum 
death payments totaling $13.1 mil- 
lion were awarded in May to 68,500 
persons. 


e Caseloads under the four special 
types of public assistance in the 
country as a whole changed relatively 
little from April to May. The down- 
ward trend in the number of persons 
receiving old-age assistance continued 
in May. The national caseload showed 
a decline of 1,700, with 36 of the 53 
States reporting decreases. In the 
program of aid to dependent children 
the rise in the number of recipient 
families that had started in the early 
winter months continued. Forty-one 
States reported larger caseloads, but 
the national increase of 3,600 was the 
smallest in 6 months. Payments 
under aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled were going to 2,700 
more persons in May than in April, 


and 170 more persons were receiving 
aid to the blind in the later month. 

Seasonal factors were largely re- 
sponsible for the sizable decline of 
17,000 or 5.4 percent in the general 
assistance caseload. Decreases oc- 
curred in 43 of the 48 States report- 
ing for May. In 18 selected large 
cities, where seasonal factors have 
less effect on general assistance, the 
combined caseload was 2,200 or 2.3 
percent less than in April. 

Total expenditures for assistance 
under all five programs, including 
vendor payments for medical care, 
amounted to $256.6 million in May— 
a decline of $483,000 from the total 
a month earlier. The net decrease 
was attributable to the drop of $1.3 
million or 6.8 percent in general as- 
sistance expenditures. Total pay- 
ments increased for each of the spe- 
cial types of public assistance. The 
largest increase, percentagewise and 
in dollars, was that in aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled— 
1.6 percent or $260,000. 

There were slight changes in aver- 
age payments for the special types 
of public assistance, both nationally 
and in most States; sizable changes 
occurred, however, in some States. 
Most of them reflected fluctuations 
in the volume of vendor payments 
for medical care; in a few States they 
resulted from revisions in State poli- 

(Continued on page 14) 
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Civilian labor force, 1 2 total (in thousands) ...................... 67,893 
EE TS ee ae Taraneh be 1d. hd. bar er adhd lee meee OM Te 65,178 
NEE 0 og aoc pecs 41s aiS auch s sh aac SRS ae ee 2,015 

Personal income } 3 (billions; seasonally adjusted at annual rates), 

i as i bc cc cies aks « sok Bes wR SOS $340.4 
Srege am ealary Gimolirpemoents ........ 6... cc chee we ccc cecces 234.7 
eS RENNIN 6 5 oy 3s cS kaw S.e Vw wee see See alee ces Cees Ss 42.0 
Personal interest income, dividends, and rental income .......... 41.0 
Social insurance and related payments ......................... 16.5 
IN pros oss g ok a. Biorb. kw oe ee 2.7 
ee EE one ab wk kia Gha ks ewkibeb Sakae ee ewes 10.2 
Less: Personal contributions for social insurance ................ 6.7 

Speen -aeree aioe, * SR BUGIS... 5. ee tae ewe cee. 119.6 
(LSE: 5 ont ARR ieee aN ge I a ah lag RR Fe RR SPO ele NRA A RAE 114.6 
IN ih NE TE TAL ht Ch disc ic 4 io: b EE he GIT ELS TIO» RRO 137.3 


1 Data relate to continental United States, except that personal 
income includes pay of Federal personnel stationed abroad. 
Beginning with the 1957 data, two 
relatively small groups of persons formerly classified as employed 
(“with a job but not at work’’) are assigned to different classi- 
fications, mostly to the unemployed. The change in definitions 
lowers the employment estimates by about 200,000—-300,000 a month 


2Bureau of the Census. 


2 


April Mau Calendar year 

1957 1956 1956 955 
66,951 67.846 67,530 65,847 
64,261 65,238 64.979 63,193 
2,690 2.608 2,551 2,654 
$339.3 $322.8 $325.2 $306.1 
234.9 223.2 225.1 210.4 
41.9 40.4 40.8 39.0 
40.8 39.1 39.2 37.4 
15.6 13.4 13.5 13.1 
2.7 2.6 2.6 2.5 
10.1 10.0 9.9 9.0 
6.7 5.8 5.8 5.2 
119.3 115.4 116.2 114.5 
113.8 111.0 111.7 110.9 
136.9 131.9 132.6 128.0 


for recent years and raises the unemployment estimates by 
almost the same amount. 

3 Data from the Office of Business Economics, Department of 
Commerce. Components differ from those published by the De- 
partment, since they have been regrouped; for definitions, see 
the Annual Statistical Supplement, 1955, page 7, table 1. 

4 Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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World Trends in Social Security Beneftts, 
1955 to 1957 


Most years from the 1880's to the present have seen the enact- 
ment of laws establishing new social security programs or 


expanding existing ones. 


Programs established before 1955 


have been reported in earlier issues of the Bulletin and in special 
reports by the Social Security Administration. New legislation 
affecting the various programs is summarized in the first part 
of the article; some of the details of the most important changes 
are given, country by country, in the supplement. 


in social security programs dur- 

ing 1955, 1956, and early 1957 
were the widespread increases in 
cash benefits, the enactment in three 
countries of laws establishing entire- 
ly new programs, and the adoption 
of new techniques developed in the 
search for ways of providing adequate 
benefits. The benefit increases were 
pronounced in industrialized coun- 
tries with long-established social se- 
curity programs. The new legislation 
has naturally appeared in less in- 
dustrialized nations—specifically Boli- 
via, Iraq, and Nicaragua. The new 
developments in theory and methods 
have arisen in Western Europe, most 
notably in Denmark, France, and 
Germany. 


Ain so the more notable changes 


Major Program Developments 


Expansion of coverage continued, 
as in former years, with various 
methods being used. Countries where 
the program was expanded to cover 
new occupational groups include Bel- 
gium, Germany, Norway, and the 


* Division of Program Research, Office 
of the Commissioner. 

1 For reports on legislation enacted be- 
fore 1955, see (1) Old-Age, Survivors, and 
Invalidity Programs Throughout the World, 
1954 (Report No. 19, Division of Research 
and Statistics), June 1954; (2) Health and 
Maternity Insurance Throughout the World, 
1954—Principal Legislative Provisions in 48 
Countries (extracted from part 8 of the 
Hearings before the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 1954), 
1954: and (3) Social Security Legislation 
Throughout the World—Five Charts Sum- 
marizing the Principal Legislative Pro- 
visions (Report No. 16, Division of Re- 
search and Statistics), 1949 
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United States, all of which added new 
groups of self-employed persons to 
those covered by one or more pro- 
grams. Argentina extended the pro- 
tection of old-age, survivors and dis- 
ability insurance to domestic serv- 
ants, and Austria covered female 
domestic servants under unemploy- 
ment insurance. Cuban retirement 
programs began to operate in several 
new occupational fields. In Uruguay, 
agricultural employers came under 
the family allowances program. 

Another type of coverage expan- 
sion—to additional areas in countries 
where the social security system did 
not originally operate throughout a 
nation’s territory—occurred in Colom- 
bia, India, Mexico, Panama, and Ven- 
ezuela. 

In Finland, Germany, Mexico, the 
Netherlands, and Spain, protection 
of more persons has resulted from 
the adoption of higher income limits 
for coverage. 

Legislative activity was most pro- 
nounced in old-age, invalidity, and 
survivors insurance programs; it 
was least apparent in unemployment 
insurance and family allowances. 
There were few marked changes dur- 
ing the period 1955-57 in health and 
maternity protection and workmen’s 
compensation programs. 

Three new laws of a general char- 
acter are noteworthy. Nicaragua 
adopted in 1955 a unified system 
under which insurance against sick- 
ness, old-age, permanent disability, 
death, and work injuries became op- 
erative in the national capital in 
January 1957. Bolivia in December 


by Cart H. Farman* 


1956 enacted a new Social Security 
Code that introduced old-age insur- 
ance for the first time and consoli- 
dated it with health and maternity 
insurance and workmen’s compensa- 
tion, as well as with other related 
programs. Iraq in 1956 adopted and 
put into effective operation a new 
program providing both long- and 
short-term benefits, which may not, 
however, exceed the balance in the 
individual’s own social security ac- 
count at the time he claims benefits. 
In effect, therefore, the program sets 
up what is essentially a compulsory 
savings or provident fund. 

The following tabulation shows the 
number of countries with various 
types of programs as of January 1955 
and, according to the latest available 
information, as of March 1957.2 


Countries with pro- 
grams in opera- 
tion q 


Type of program 








= 
January March 
1955 1957, 1 
| 
Old-age, invalidity, and | 
survivors insurance 
(or pensions) _.........- 49 51 
Health and maternity in- 
a es 45 47 
Workmen’s compensation -- 172 74 
Unemployment insurance - - 20 20 
Family allowances... ........ 34 | 34 


‘Includes Iraq (omitted from the count in the 
1956 Bulletin article) whose Labor Code of 1936 
provided for workmen's compensation. 


Under legislation adopted in 1956, 
new programs of old-age, invalidity, 
and survivors insurance became op- 
erative in January 1957 in Bolivia 
and Nicaragua. New health and ma- 
ternity insurance programs are now 
operating in Burma (act of 1955, 
effective 1956) and Nicaragua. Ghana 
and Tunisia are listed for the first 
time among the independent nations 
with workmen’s compensation pro- 


3 See Carl H. Farman, “World Trends in 
Social Security Benefits, 1935-55," Social 
Security Bulletin, May 1956. 








grams, but the legislation dates from 
1941 for Ghana and from 1921 for 
Tunisia. 


Old-Age, Invalidity, and 
Survivors Insurance 


Pension reform, fundamental in 
nature and widespread in effect, has 
been the leading social security de- 
velopment in the period 1955-57. 
Amending laws made extensive 
changes in the benefit structure of 
most European programs and of sev- 
eral systems elsewhere. The higher 
benefits thus provided reflect, at 
least in part, increases in living costs 
and in national output and produc- 
tivity. 

Several countries passed legislation 
making other types of change. 
Amendments adopted in the United 
States in 19562 introduced perman- 
ent disability insurance for persons 
aged 50-64 and thus expanded sig- 
nificantly its old-age and survivors 
insurance program. Coverage was 
extended on a contributory basis to 
the Armed Forces and to practically 
every occupation except self-employed 
physicians, and the minimum retire- 
ment age for women was lowered 
from 65 to 62. 

In Belgium, which has a large 
number of aged persons in relation 
to the total population, the emphasis 
has been on long-range pension plan- 
ning. The present system for wage 
workers, established by a 1955 law, 
is an insurance program with a 
rather high minimum for all bene- 
ficiaries. The “normal” benefit is 
based on the assumption of 45 years’ 
coverage. 

Provision is made for automatic 
changes in the benefit level if speci- 
fied variations occur in the cost-of- 
living index. 

The law of June 30, 1956, effective 
July 4, expanded coverage by includ- 
ing self-employed persons. 

In Czechoslovakia significant pen- 
sion adjustments took effect in 1957. 
The minimum pensionable age was 
reduced 5 years for men (to age 60 
for most workers) and 10 years for 
women—from 65 to 55. The fixed 
basic sum formerly used in compu- 


&See Charles I. Schottland, “Social Se- 
curity Amendments of 1956: A Legislative 
History,” Social Security Bulletin, Sep- 
tember 1956. 
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ting benefits was discarded for a 
formula using a percentage of aver- 
age wages, plus increments. The av- 
erage pension determined under the 
new formula is estimated at 790 
crowns a month; the average wage 
in industry is 1,300 crowns. Existing 
pensions were increased an average 
of 10 percent, but the rise did not 
bring them to the level of those 
computed under the new formula. 

In adjusting the benefit formula 
to favor workers in certain occupa- 
tions, Czechoslovakia followed the 
typical Eastern European approach 
under which retirement age, qualify- 
ing period, method of computing 
benefits, and other elements affecting 
the status of the claim are related 
to the kind of employment. Under- 
ground miners and aviation (flight) 
personnel, for example, make up the 
first of three groups or categories; 
they may receive an old-age benefit 
5 years earlier than the other groups; 
their basic benefit is higher than that 
received by other workers; and the 
annual increments are also greater. 

Europe’s oldest noncontributory 
pension program is that of Denmark, 
which had built up an elaborate sys- 
tem of special allowances; fuel and 
clothing allowances and additional 
payments for very advanced age and 
other special causes supplemented the 
basic pension. By the act of Oc- 
tober 2, 1956, most of these supple- 
ments were merged with the “basic 
pension,” which was raised to a level 
some 13 percent higher than the 
amount of the former basic pension 
and supplements combined. The full 
payments are subject to an income 
test, which is, however, more liberal 
than the previous requirements. A 
new universal pension is paid without 
an income test. Changes in pension 
amounts will continue to follow 
changes in the cost-of-living index— 
a technique originated by Denmark 
after the first World War and now 
widely copied. 

The minimum age for pensioners 
was raised 2 years; the change will 
be made in two stages, and by April 
1, 1961, the minimum ages for re- 
ceipt of the basic pension will be 67 
for men and 62 for women. To re- 
eeive the new universal pension, how- 
ever, women as well as men must 
be aged 67. 


Denmark now offers a more favor- 
able provision than before for persons 
who defer receipt of their pension 
beyond the age when they might 
receive it. The “waiting allowance” 
is 10 percent of the basic pension for 
men who delay their claim until they 
are aged 70 and for women who wait 
until they attain age 65. It is 15 
percent if the man waits until age 
72, and the woman until age 67. 

Funds to finance the old-age pen- 
sions, which for more than 65 years 
had been paid in full by the Govern- 
ment, are now met in part by an ear- 
marked income tax of 1 percent. 
Persons with low incomes are ex- 
empted; the tax is not collected if 
the contributions by a person with 
dependents would amount to less 
than 40 crowns a year or by a Single 
person to less than 25 crowns. In 
disability insurance, which has al- 
ways had separate financing, the 
amount of the flat-rate contributions 
is increased. 

In Finland an act of June 8, 1956— 
effective January 1957—provided for 
increased benefits and for abandon- 
ing the principle of a large old-age 
reserve fund. The dual nature of the 
pension—part being paid subject to 
an income test and part as a right— 
is continued. The basic pension paid 
to all covered workers was raised 
from about 4,000 marks a year to 
24,000 marks. The supplements for 
persons without other income vary— 
according to cost-of-living area—from 
54,000 marks to 72,000 marks (pre- 
viously they varied from 28,000 to 
42,000). No part of the pension is re- 
lated to previous contributions, be- 
cause the basic pension has now 
become universal. 

A bonus for deferring the receipt 
of the pension appears in Finnish 
law for the first time. The pension 
is raised by 12.5 percent of the basic 
benefit for each year the aged per- 
son postpones making his claim, so 
that those who wait as long as 5 
years beyond the minimum pension- 
able age will have their pensions in- 
creased by an amount equal to 62.5 
percent of their basic pension. 

In 1956, France increased by 31,200 
francs annually the amount paid to 
pensioners with low incomes. The 
addition raised the lowest pensions 
by 100 percent but meant a smaller 
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increase, proportionately, for persons 
with retirement income above the 
minimum. 

The funds necessary to make these 
higher payments to more than 4 
million pensioners are being raised 
by methods that depart radically 
from those formerly used. Instead of 
depending on the payroll tax, which 
has traditionally been France’s main 
source of revenue for social insurance 
purposes, the law of June 30, 1956, 
provides for 11 distinct sources of 
funds—some of them new taxes and 
some increases in existing taxes. The 
measure accordingly creates what is 
designated as a “National Solidarity 
Fund,” through which the whole 
Nation contributes to raise the in- 
comes of aged persons of small 
means. 

The world’s oldest general old-age 
insurance system, that of Germany, 
was transformed early in 1957 by 
adoption of the new “dynamic pen- 
sion” program. The main change lay 
in the new method of computing 
benefits, which increased pensions an 
estimated 50-60 percent. At the same 
time, the wage workers’ system and 
the system for salaried employees 
were made identical as to substantive 
provisions, although the administra- 
tion remains separate. 

Benefits continue to be related to 
wages and the number of years 
worked. The former basic amount 
was the same for all beneficiaries 
within a program and was supple- 
mented by increments based on 
wages and years worked. Under the 
new law the benefit is based on cur- 
rent wage levels and varies according 
to the average level of the claimant’s 
lifetime earnings in relation to past 
general wage levels. The existing 
benefits of Germans already pen- 
sioned are adjusted by amounts spe- 
cified in the law. 

Contributions are raised immedi- 
ately to 14 percent of wages or salary, 
paid half by the insured person and 
half by the employer. Although the 
increase means that both employer 
and employee pay 1% percent more 
for the pension program, they pay 
only 1 percent more for the total in- 
surance program since unemploy- 
ment insurance contributions were 
reduced % percent. 

Some changes in the minimum 
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pensionable age have been made. 
This age is normally 65, as before, 
but a woman of 60 may be entitled 
to the pension if she has worked in 
covered employment for at least 10 
of the 20 years preceding her claim. 
A provision formerly applicable only 
to salaried employees is now extended 
to wage earners also; at age 60 an 
insured worker becomes entitled to a 
pension if he has been out of work 
1 year. 

In Great Britain, benefits and the 
contribution rates were raised about 
one-fourth in 1955 under legislation 
of December 1954. The increases ap- 
plied not only to retirement and other 
pensions but also to other social se- 
curity payments. A 1956 liberalization 
in the retirement test permits pen- 
sioners to earn more money than 
formerly without having their bene- 
fits suspended or the amount reduced. 

Unlike many recently adopted laws, 
that of the Netherlands makes many 
fundamental changes without pro- 
viding for substantial benefit in- 
creases. It is the first comprehensive, 
public old-age pension law to be en- 
acted by the Netherlands and in- 
cludes many departures from tradi- 
tional protection of this type. 

The act, dated May 31, 1956, and 
effective January 1, 1957, creates a 
universal contributory pension sys- 
tem that applies to persons who work 
for another, to the self-employed, and 
to the nonemployed. There is no 
exemption for persons with large 
earnings. At age 65 every resident of 
the country will be eligible for bene- 
fits except those who could have paid 
contributions and did not do so. 

The amount of the benefit is about 
the same as under the Emergency 
Old Age Pension Act of 1947 but is 
free of income test. The benefit 
amounts are to vary with changes 
in both the wage index and the cost- 
of-living index. Private pension plans, 
which became compulsory under a 
1949 law, must be harmonized with 
the newly enacted universal old-age 
pensions. 

Recent Spanish action affecting 
old-age and invalidity insurance has 
been an explicit counterattack on in- 
flation. It has involved benefit in- 
creases and some entirely new— 
though temporary—financing devices. 

In January 1956 the amount of 


the old-age and permanent disability 
benefits in Spain was increased by 
one-third, to 400 pesetas monthly for 
former wage earners in agriculture 
and for those former workers in in- 
dustry and commerce who were not 
entitled to insurance benefits from a 
mutual benefit society. For those en- 
titled to such benefits there was a 
10-percent increase, to 250 pesetas 
monthly. 

Survivor benefits—available previ- 
ously under the family allowances 
program—were made part of the pen- 
sion system through a provision that 
a widow aged 65 who had been mar- 
ried 10 years would get half the bene- 
fit received by her husband or to 
which he would have been entitled. 

Soon after the pension changes 
took effect, a general wage and salary 
increase of slightly more than one- 
fourth was decreed; the rises were to 
be made in two steps—in April and 
October 1956. In order that the salary 
increase should not encourage higher 
prices, the total social security con- 
tributions of the employers, who were 
obliged to meet the increased wage 
costs, were reduced sharply. The em- 
ployee’s contribution was also cut, 
but only 1.2 percent. The Govern- 
ment assumed responsibility for meet- 
ing the difference between the old 
and the new revenue through a spe- 
cial credit to the Ministry of Labor 
of more than 1 billion pesetas for 
social insurance financing. The ar- 
rangement lasted only until October, 
when amending measures increased 
the employer’s total contribution by 
10 percent of payroll. During the first 
and last quarters of 1956, workers 
contributed 1.0 percent of earnings 
for old-age and disability insurance; 
from April through September they 
contributed 1.5 percent. The em- 
ployer contribution for these two 
benefits was 5.0 percent at the begin- 
ning of the year, dropped to 0.5 per- 
cent, and was then raised to the 
present 3.0 percent. 

The most significant lasting de- 
velopments in Spain in the field of 
old-age and invalidity insurance seem 


4 The unified contribution covered health 
and pensions insurance, family allowances, 
union dues, and occupational training and 
included (before April 1, 1956) 0.35 percent 
of payroll from the employer for tech- 
nological unemployment benefits. 








to be the benefit increase—which was 
the first in 5 years—and the provi- 
sion of full benefits, on a par with 
those in industry, for agricultural 
workers. 

In the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, the act of July 14, 1956, 
effective October 1, provided for 
sharp pension increases, thus re- 
establishing, at least in part, the 
earlier relationship of benefits to 
wages and living costs. In modifying 
a system that had changed little in 
the past 20 years, the law provided 
old-age benefits on a sliding scale, 
weighted for the lower-paid worker. 
The other main elements of the 
Soviet system were not changed; pen- 
sionable ages, favored treatment for 
unhealthful occupations, supplements 
for periods of uninterrupted work, 
and disability benefits varying with 
length of service and degree of dis- 
ablement are among the features re- 
tained. Pensions are paid from the 
general budget of the Soviet Union. 

Summary.—At least 11 nations 
made fundamental changes in their 
old-age, survivors, and disability pro- 
grams in the period 1955 through 
early 1957. No other similar period 
had witnessed so many basic changes 
in this important type of social se- 
curity protection. 

Higher benefits and liberalized eli- 
gibility conditions were the distin- 
guishing marks of practically all the 
newly enacted laws. This trend was 
centered in the Western European 
nations and in a few other countries 
having high per capita incomes. 
Among the smaller systems, relatively 
few changes appeared. 

Automatic adjustment of benefits 
to future cost-of-living changes proved 
increasingly popular, as did the use 
of the benefit formula to encourage 
persons to work longer without claim- 
ing old-age benefits. 


Health and Maternity 
Insurance 


The general expansion of health 
and maternity insurance continued 
at a moderate tempo during 1955-57. 
In Burma and Nicaragua, health and 
maternity insurance programs were 
introduced for the first time, with 
older employer liability laws replaced 
by work-injury benefits administered 
in conjunction with the health in- 


surance program. Operations were 
restricted to specified population cen- 
ters. In Bolivia and Norway, new 
laws went into operation. The Nor- 
wegian law amended a 40-year-old 
compulsory program by extending 
coverage to everyone in the country. 
The Bolivian change incorporated 
health insurance—which had been 
operating since 195l1—into a new 
comprehensive Social Security Code 
designed to pay more nearly adequate 
benefits and promote efficiency. 

Territorial expansion took place in 
Colombia, where workers and their 
dependents in the District of Valle 
were covered, and in India, Panama, 
and Venezuela. 

Increases in cash benefits were 
adopted in many countries. Two rela- 
tively new programs, those of Aus- 
tralia (which first offered subsidized 
medical and hospital insurance in 
1953) and Sweden (where the change 
from a voluntary to a compulsory 
program took effect in January 1955) 
were in operation. Both these coun- 
tries had had extensive experience 
with various kinds of public medical 
and cash benefits before adopting 
their present programs. 

In Canada, after five Provinces had 
signified approval of a Federal-Pro- 
vincial national health service to 
begin with hospitalization benefits, 
Parliament enacted the Hospital In- 
surance and Diagnostic Services Law 
by unanimous vote of the House and 
Senate in April 1957. This law auth- 
orizes Federal-Provincial agreements 
under which the Provinces will pro- 
vide services on an insurance basis 
and the Federal Government will pay 
approximately half the cost. 

In Great Britain the National 
Health Service continued to expand. 
The limitation on annual costs that 
had been set in 1951 was removed 
in 1954-55. 

In France, where health insurance 
provides partial reimbursement for 
the costs of medical service, the doc- 
tors may charge what they please, 
but the reimbursement is limited by 
regulations. A Government-sponsored 
bill of 1956, considered and favorably 
reported in Committee in 1957 and 
still under consideration by Parlia- 
ment in July 1957, would limit doc- 
tors’ fees so that the intent of the 
health insurance law to meet four- 


fifths of the cost of medical care 
would in fact be realized. The bill 
authorizes the Minister of Labor and 
Social Security to intervene on his 
own initiative in the fixing of medical 
charges and to have them determined 
by a specially appointed committee. 
The 3-year time limit for benefits 
under the special program for ex- 
tended illness was eliminated. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


Although programs of protection 
against employment injuries remained 
substantially unchanged during 1955- 
57, one nation—Jordan—enacted a 
law for the first time, and several 
countries improved their existing pro- 
grams through new legislation. 

A few of these amending acts in- 
tegrated or partially integrated work- 
men’s compensation with other social 
insurance programs. For example, 
Sweden merged many parts of its 
program with the new general com- 
pulsory health insurance program. In 
Nicaragua workmen’s compensation, 
formerly the only social insurance 
program in the country, is now con- 
solidated into a unified system under 
the Social Security Code adopted in 
December 1955; this move has not 
eliminated protection under the poli- 
cies issued by private companies in 
areas where the new system has not 
yet been introduced. 

Bolivia consolidated workmen’s 
compensation with health, maternity, 
and pension programs through its 
Social Security Code of December 14, 
1956. Until November 1951 the only 
form of general social security in 
Bolivia was that provided by work- 
accident and occupational disease 
legislation, although there was also 
a system of compulsory savings from 
which lump-sum withdrawals could 
be made. The present Code combines 
all the programs, including old-age, 
invalidity, and survivors insurance 
and family allowances. 

The Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics—in addition to increasing 
benefit amounts—relaxed certain dis- 
ciplinary aspects of short-term cash 
benefits that had operated in health 
and accident insurance since the late 
1930’s. A decree of February 1957 
repealed the 6-month requalifying 
period formerly demanded of persons 
who had left their jobs without per- 
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mission or been absent without due 
cause. The former 50-percent reduc- 
tion in the cash benefit paid to non- 
union members was also revoked. 

Spain unified agricultural accident 
insurance with that for commerce 
and industry in 1955; the benefits 
for a large sector of the population 
were thus raised. An El Salvador 
decree of 1956 provided for new legis- 
lation to replace its 1911 law. 

In Australia, Canada, and the 
United States numerous States and 
Provinces increased benefits without 
fundamentally modifying other as- 
pects of workmen’s compensation. 
There were increases in benefits in 
Austria, Chile, Great Britain, Ireland, 
and the Netherlands. Haiti covered 
privately empioyed workers outside 
the capital for the first time in 1956. 
Two countries recently achieving in- 
dependence presumably continue their 
former programs—Tunisia, under the 
act of 1921 as amended, and Ghana, 
under its workmen’s compensation 
law of 1941. The number of countries 
without some sort of law for compen- 
sating for employment injuries has 
about reached the vanishing point. 


Unemployment Insurance 


Most of the unemployment insur- 
ance systems in the world have been 
in existence for many years. The 
Japanese system is 10 years old; the 
Swedish and American programs have 
had 20 years of experience; the Ger- 
man, 30; the Italian, more than 35; 
and the Danish, 50. The British sys- 
tem, the world’s first compulsory un- 
employment insurance program, 
started 45 years ago. 

In the present state of economic 
activity there has been no rush to 
establish such programs. Today, as 
in 1954, there are 14 compulsory un- 
employment insurance systems in op- 
eration, plus four Government-subsi- 
dized plans in which there is no com- 
pulsion (at the national level, at 
least) to become insured. Benefits 
subject to an income or means test 
are paid under national legislation 
in at least four other countries, and 
a few nations pay benefits to special 
groups of workers. 

Among the changes made by re- 
cent enactments has been a rise in 
benefits in Canada, where a some- 
what shorter qualifying period for 
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claimants of seasonal benefits has 
also been adopted. Amendments in- 
creasing benefits were enacted in 
nearly all jurisdictions in the United 
States. In Austria coverage under 
unemployment insurance was. ex- 
tended to female domestic servants, 
effective August 1956. 

Denmark’s system, for which the 
basic law is now that of 1921, became 
the focus of discussion early in the 
winter of 1956-57. The occasion was 
a bill (later enacted) providing grants 
to the country’s largest unemploy- 
ment society, that for general work- 
ers. The debate broadened into a 
discussion of the voluntary system. 
An unemployment insurance commit- 
tee established in 1954 is expected to 
present suggestions. 


Family Allowances 


Germany’s family allowances pro- 
gram, enacted in November 1954 and 
fully in operation early in 1955, pro- 
vided 25 marks a month for the third 
and each subsequent child of em- 
ployed or self-employed persons living 
in the Federal Republic. 

Austria first voted family allow- 
ances for the self-employed at the 
end of 1955, and a year later in- 
creased the rates to make them the 
same for this group as for wage and 
salary workers. Originally the pro- 
gram for the self-employed did not 
provide a benefit for the first child. 
In Belgium the allowance was in- 
creased if the mother is in the home 
(1956), and contributions were raised 
0.5 percent to meet the higher cost. 

Bolivia brought the existing family 
allowances into a single system with 
other benefits through its Social Se- 
curity Code of December 1956. Con- 
tributions remain at 13 percent of 
wage or salary, paid entirely by the 
employer, and there are five kinds 
of benefits: lump sums at birth, 
marriage, and death; periodic pay- 
ments for nursing mothers; and the 
family allowance itself, which is 3,000 
bolivianos a month for each child 
under age 16 (age 19 if the child is 
in school and indefinitely if he is an 
invalid). 

Canada reduced from four to two 
the number of age groups for which 
different rates are paid. Chile, which 
first paid family allowances to salar- 
ied employees in 1937, added families 


of wage earners in 1954. Thereafter, 
because of the method of paying the 
allowances, the amount of the pay- 
ments rose rapidly (within 2 years) 
from 4.65 pesos a day to 44.60. The 
legislature was considering further 
increases in 1957. Under the non- 
reserve or “distribution” system for 
the retirement program, 40 percent 
of the revenue originally planned for 
old-age and other pensions is used 
to pay family allowances. In addition, 
the latter plan receives money from 
taxes collected in foreign currency 
because of variations in foreign ex- 
change rates. Uruguay enacted regu- 
lations for its new program of agri- 
cultural family allowances in 1956. 
In addition to these changes, nearly 
all countries increased the amount 
of the allowances. 


Supplement 


The following pages give in some detail 
the more important social security changes 
adopted by the various countries during 
1955, 1956, and early 1957. Some pertin- 
ent legislation enacted before 1955 and 
not carried in the earlier reports is in- 
cluded. 


Argentina 


Domestic workers over age 18 are cov- 
ered under a special retirement program 
(decree of 1956), under which the insured 
person contributes 5 percent of his wages 
and the employer 7 percent. The benefit 
formula is weighted to favor low-income 
workers. The program is administered by 
the commercial workers’ fund, within the 
National Social Insurance Institute. 


Australia 


Cash benefits are now £4 weekly for age 
and invalidity, £4 5s. for a widow caring 
for a child under age 16, and £3 7s. 6d. 
for other eligible widows. Property and 
income tests have been liberalized for 
these benefits. The family allowance re- 
mains unchanged at 10s. a week for the 
second and each subsequent child and 
at 5s. for the first child. 

A 1954 law authorized the Federal Gov- 
ernment to make capital grants to homes 
for the aged to encourage provision of 
suitable residential care. 


Austria 


Old-age, invalidity, and survivors insur- 
ance.—Benefits were increased 16.67 per- 
cent by the 1956 amendments, effective 
January 1957. The minimum monthly bene- 
fit is 550 schillings for a primary bene- 
ficiary or widow, 200 for a wife, and 50 
for a child. These increases followed the 
general Social Insurance Law of 1955, 
which had improved and simplified the 
program and brought the wage earners’ 








system much closer to that for salaried 
employees. The previous special provision 
adding 1 month’s pension annually was 
made permanent. Small independent in- 
come may be received without reduction 
of the old-age benefit. 

Unemployment insurance. — Domestic 
servants were covered by a 1956 ordinance, 
effective in August. The only groups now 
exempted are public employees, agricul- 
tural workers on small farms, apprentices, 
persons earning less than 270 schillings a 
month, and near relatives of the em- 
ployer. Effective January 1956, the Gen- 
eral Social Insurance Law of 1955 added 
five new wage classes for contribution and 
benefit purposes. Benefits range from 82 
schillings a week to 142.50 schillings for 
single persons, plus 30 schillings for the 
first dependent and 11 schillings for each 
additional dependent. 


Belgium 


Old-age and survivors insurance.—The 
laws of 1953, 1954, and 1955 are basically 
the same. The benefit amount is related 
to average earnings during a full working 
lifetime. The old-age benefit for a man 
with a dependent wife is 445 of 75 percent 
of his average wage for each year of work; 
the benefit for a single man is %45 of 60 
percent; and for a woman it is %o of 60 
percent. The law applies only to wage 
earners and not to salaried employees. 

An arbitrary amount is assigned as the 
average wage for each year before 1955. 
The minimum benefit for persons reach- 
ing pensionable age before the program 
came into effect is 28,000 francs a year 
for a married man and 18,700 francs for 
other beneficiaries. The amount rises or 
falls with each 5-percent change in the 
cost-of-living index. The widow’s benefit 
is 30 percent (formerly 25 percent) of the 
husband’s highest annual wage. 

Contributions rose according to plan to 
8.5 percent of wages and are shared equal- 
ly by worker and employer; the Govern- 
ment contribution—1,280 million francs in 
1956—is scheduled to rise by 40 million 
francs annually to an ultimate total of 
2 billion francs. 

Coverage was extended to the self-em- 
ployed by the 1956 act, which gives a 
choice of affiliation in the General Sav- 
ings and Retirement Fund (governmental) 
or in an occupational or similar fund. The 
individual contributes 1,200 francs a year, 
and the Government, 750 million francs. 

Family allowances.—The temporary in- 
crease (1954) in the allowance if the 
mother is in the home was made perman- 
ent by the 1956 law. To meet the cost, 
the law raised the contribution rate by 
0.5 percent to 8.0 percent of payroll. The 
1956 law also raised the allowances for the 
second and subsequent children; for the 
second child the increase amounted to 54 
francs a month, for the third child it was 
75 francs a month, for the fourth child 
100 francs, and for the fifth and subse- 
quent children 125 francs. 


Bolivia 


The Social Security Code of 1956 estab- 
lished an old-age, invalidity, and survivors 


insurance program and 
health and maternity insurance, work- 
men’s compensation, and family allow- 
ances programs. Operation of the pension 
program began in January 1957 and is 
scheduled for all major population cen- 
ters by the end of 1957. 

The insured person contributes 712 per- 
cent of the full amount of wages, and 
the employer, 30 percent. For benefits, 
full credit is given for the first 6,000 
bolivianos daily (180,000 a month) and 30 
percent for amounts in excess of that 
sum. The Government contribution is 
set at 1 percent of total wages in 1957 
and is to rise by stages to 5 percent after 
6 years; funds are to be raised by taxes 
on tin and other metals exported and on 
business profits. Governments at various 
levels pay employer contribution for pub- 
lic employees. 

Persons who work for another in areas 
where the program operates are covered. 
Public employees are included; occasional 
workers are excluded. The law authorizes 
coverage of the self-employed at an ap- 
propriate time. 

Old-age, invalidity, and survivors insur- 
ance.—The old-age benefit is equal to 50 
percent of the wage, plus increments (not 
yet fixed) for contributions in excess of 
180 months. Contributions for 180 months 
are required. The pensionable age for 
men is 55, and for women 50 (subject to 
change after actuarial study). A lump 
sum is paid after more than 24 but less 
than 180 contributions. 

The benefit for permanent disability is 
the same as for old age. The individual 
must be 50-percent disabled for work and 
have paid contributions for 60 months—18 
of them in the past 36 months. 

Widows (or disabled or aged widowers) 
are paid the equivalent of 40 percent of 
the old-age pension. Smaller benefits go 
to orphans, parents, brothers, and sisters. 
The maximum total pension for survivors 
is the same as the insured person’s pen- 
sion. A funeral benefit equal to 1 month’s 
wages or, for a pensioner, 112 month’s 
pension is payable for a dependent wife 
as well as the covered worker. 

Health and maternity insurance.—The 
insured person and his dependents (in- 
cluding a common-law wife) are entitled 
to comprehensive care that includes den- 
tistry, hospitalization, and medicines. Ben- 
efits are provided after 1 month’s con- 
tribution in the 2 months preceding sick- 
ness and after 6 months’ contributions in 
the 12 months preceding confinement. The 
cash benefit for sickness and maternity 
is equal to 100 percent of the national 
minimum wage, plus 70 percent of the 
amount earned in excess of this minimum; 
a waiting period of 3 days is required, 
and qualifications are the same as for 
medical care. 

Workmen’s compensation.— The same 
benefit is paid for temporary disability as 
for sickness, with a waiting period of 3 
days. For permanent, total disability, the 
benefit is equal to 100 percent of the 
national minimum wage, plus 30 percent 
of earnings in excess of the minimum. 
The partial disability benefit represents 
a percentage of the wage loss, according 


amended the 


to a schedule in the law. A lump sum 
equal to four times the annual pension is 
paid if the reduction in working capacity 
does not exceed 25 percent. Medical care 
benefits are comprehensive; they include 
appliances and occupational retraining and 
have a duration of up to 52 weeks. 

Family allowances.—A matrimonial grant 
of 3,500 bolivianos a month is made dur- 
ing marriage if either husband or wife 
is a covered worker. The nursing grant 
consists of milk products to the value of 
5,000 bolivianos a month, delivered daily 
to the mother for 1 year following birth 
of the child. The child’s allowance is 
3,000 bolivianos a month for each child 
under age 16 (age 19 if in school, and 
indefinitely if an invalid). A birth grant 
of 10,000 bolivianos is paid in a lump sum 
if insurance medical services are avail- 
able; otherwise 30,000 bolivianos. A fun- 
eral grant of 10,000 bolivianos is paid if 
the deceased child was aged 1 or under 
and 15,000 bolivianos if the child was 
more than a year old. 


Burma 


The act of 1954, as amended, established 
a system of health and maternity insur- 
ance and workmen’s compensation, ini- 
tially restricted to Rangoon and its sub- 
urbs. Operations began in January 1956. 
The program covers wage and salary 
workers in industrial establishments with 
10 or more workers. Adn.inistration is 
by the Social Security Board, on which 
workers, employers, and the Government 
are represented. 

For health and maternity insurance, the 
worker contributes 1 percent of his wage 
and the employer 3 percent; the Govern- 
ment contributes by subsidizing the con- 
struction of medical facilities. There are 
six wage classes; the contributions range 
from 0.40 kyats a week to 2.40. 

A cash benefit equal to two-thirds of 
the wage is paid for 13 weeks for sickness 
and 12 weeks for maternity, after a 3-day 
waiting period. The funeral grant is 200 
kyats. To receive sickness benefits the 
insured person must have paid 17 contri- 
butions in the preceding 26 weeks, and 
for maternity benefits, 26 contributions in 
the preceding 52 weeks. Medical care is 
provided the insured person, usually for 
the same duration as the cash benefit. He 
may be reimbursed for the cost of pri- 
vate attention if care in the program’s 
dispensaries or in its clinics is not avail- 
able. 

Benefits for work injuries are entirely 
employer-financed. Medical care and cash 
benefits are provided for temporary and 
permanent disability, and benefits are 
paid to survivors of deceased workers. 


Canada 


Old-age security.—Benefits (payable at 
age 70 without an income test or insur- 
ance requirement) were increased from 
$40 a month to $46 in 1957. Federal grants 
to the Provinces for assistance to the 
aged (still 50 percent of the payment) and 
the blind (still 75 percent) take into ac- 
count the new maximum. The amount 
of total income (benefits plus outside in- 
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come) allowable before a reduction is 
made in the assistance payment was raised 
$10 to $110 a month. 

Hospitalization insurance.— Under the 
Hospital Insurance and Diagnostic Services 
Law, adopted in 1957, in Provinces sign- 
ing an agreement with the Federal Gov- 
ernment, Federal grants will meet about 
half the cost of hospital and related serv- 
ices (with a larger share for Provinces 
with low per capita incomes); individual 
contributions will meet all or most of 
the costs not federally financed. Contri- 
bution rates are to be determined by the 
Province. The law requires that at least 
six Provinces having half the population 
of the country must sign the agreement 
before Federal payments are made. Five 
Provinces had met the condition in early 
1957, and a sixth had indicated its inten- 
tion to sign. 

Unemployment insurance.—Amendments 
of 1956 extended coverage to commercial 
fishermen, whether employed, self-em- 
ployed, or working on shares. The pro- 
gram coverage is otherwise limited to 
persons employed by another. Effective 
1950, for salaried employees the upper 
salary limit for coverage purposes is 
$4,800 a year. 

Under a new schedule of contributions 
and benefits, effective October 1955, there 
are nine wage classes. Both employer 
and employee pay 16 cents a week if the 
weekly earnings are less than $15, 24 
cents if they are $15.00-$20.99, and so on, 
rising to a maximum of 70 cents if earn- 
ings are $57 or more. The Government 
meets the cost of administration and also 
contributes an amount equal to one-fifth 
the combined employer-employee contri- 
bution. 

Benefits to the worker who earned less 
than $15 are $6 a week; if he has depend- 
ents, he receives an additional $2. The 
maximum benefit, paid to a worker who 
earned $57 or more, is $23; it is $30 if he 
has dependents. Reduced benefits are pay- 
able for partial unemployment. 

The 1950 provision establishing seasonal 
unemployment benefits mainly for work- 
ers in logging, lumbering, and stevedoring 
was liberalized in 1955 and 1956. Contri- 
butions and benefits are the same as those 
for other workers under the unemploy- 
ment insurance system. 

Family allowances.—The program was 
amended in 1957 to provide $6 monthly 
for children under age 10 and $8 for those 
aged 10-15. Formerly $5 was payable for 
a child under age 5 and $7 for those aged 
10-12. 


Chile 


Workmen’s compensation. — Pensions 
were increased by a 1957 law to a mini- 
mum of 3,750 pesos a month. (The 1949 
minimum was 3,600 pesos a year.) 

Family allowances.— Allowances were 
made payable on behalf of the children 
of pensioners, including recipients of a 
widow’s pension. 


China (Nationalist) 


Old-age insurance.—The Labor Insurance 
Law of 1950 includes provision for a lump- 
sum payment of up to 15 months’ wages 
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(according to length of coverage) at age 
60. 

Health and maternity insurance and 
workmen’s compensation.—_Amending leg- 
islation of 1953-56 extended coverage to 
sugar-cane farmers (1956) and provided 
for a Government contribution of NT$1.20 
a month for employed persons and NT$3.60 
for self-employed craftsmen (first covered 
in 1951). Worker and employer contribu- 
tions were unchanged (1 percent and 3 
percent respectively of wages). Medical 
care first became available in July 1956 
in the form of hospitalization for indus- 
trial workers. 


Czechoslovakia 


A new pension formula and other 
changes took effect January 1957. The 
employer contributes 15 percent of wages 
if the worker is covered by the general 
family allowances program and 10 percent 
otherwise. The worker contributes through 
a progressive income tax. The Govern- 
ment meets costs not covered by other 
revenue. There is no wage ceiling for con- 
tributions, but earnings in excess of 24,000 
crowns a year are not counted in full 
for benefit purposes. 

Old-age, invalidity, and survivors insur- 
ance.—The basic old-age benefit after 20 
years of work is equal to 60, 55, or 50 per- 
cent of the average wage, according to 
the individual’s work group (I, aviation 
and underground mining; II, 800 specified 
important occupations; and III, other). 
An increment of 2.0, 1.5, or 1.0 percent 
(according to the work group) is paid for 
each year of employment in excess of 
20 in groups I and II and of 25 years in 
group III. The benefit is normally payable 
at age 60 after 20 years’ work for men 
and at age 55 after 20 years’ work for 
women (and for men in group I). The 
benefit is reduced two-thirds for em- 
ployees in groups II and III who continue 
to work. 

The minimum benefit for disability is 
the same as for old age; it is equal to 50 
percent of average earnings, plus an in- 
crement (varying with the work group) 
for each year of work after the first 15. 
To qualify the worker must have had 5 
years’ work out of the past 10 if he is 
aged 28 or over; the requirement is lower 
if he is younger. 

Survivor benefits are equal to 70 percent 
of the insured person’s pension for the 
widow, 25 percent for a half orphan, and 
50 percent for a full orphan. A woman 
under age 50 and not having a child in 
her care is entitled to 1 year’s pension 
only, unless she is aged 45 and has raised 
two or more children. 

Health and maternity insurance.—The 
cash sickness benefit is equal to 60-90 
percent of the average wage; the mater- 
nity benefit (payable for 18 weeks) is 
75-90 percent of the employed woman’s 
wage. The rates vary with the length of 
uninterrupted employment in one enter- 
prise. A lump-sum maternity grant of 
650 crowns is made for a birth in the 
worker’s family; a funeral grant of 1,000 
crowns is paid when the insured worker 
dies and 200-800 crowns (according to 
age) when a dependent dies. 


Family allowances.—If the parent works 
20 or more days a month in full-time em- 
ployment, he receives 70 crowns a month 
for one child, 170 crowns for two children, 
310 crowns for three, 490 crowns for four, 
and 220 crowns for each additional child. 
The allowances are lower for an employed 
person who cultivates farm land. 


Denmark 


The law of 1956, effective April 1, 1957, 
added a universal pension, payable at age 
67. For a couple the benefit is equal to 
9 percent of the average gross income of 
heads of families; for others, two-thirds 
of that amount. The amount was initially 
set at 1,020 crowns for a couple and 684 
crowns for a single person; the rate will 
be redetermined each year. An earmarked 
income tax of 1 percent was introduced 
to help finance the cost. 

The means test for the “national” (for- 
mer old-age) pension was liberalized and 
the basic pension expanded to include 
most sums formerly added as supplements; 
the total benefit was increased about 13 
percent. The minimum pensionable age 
for this benefit is scheduled to rise from 
65 to 67 for men and from 60 to 62 for 
women. The amount for a single person 
is 3,312 crowns a year, 3,180 crowns, and 
2,964 crowns, depending on the cost-of- 
living zone; for a couple it is 5,016 crowns, 
4,752 crowns, and 4,356 crowns. The benefit 
is reduced if the beneficiary has other 
income. The reduction follows a sliding 
scale, which starts at 60 crowns for each 
100 crowns of income in excess of the 
specified amount. This amount, in the 
highest cost-of-living area, is 2,300 crowns 
for a single person and 3,400 crowns for 
a couple. 


El Salvador 


Health and maternity insurance.—Regis- 
tration of workers in the District of El 
Salvador and adjacent areas was the sub- 
ject of a regulation of June 11, 1956, 
which also provided for employer report- 
ing, statistics, and issuance of membership 
cards to workers. 

Workmen’s compensation. — Decree No. 
2118 of May 24, 1956, provided for a new 
law to replace the 1911 act. 


Finland 


The old-age insurance law of 1956, 
effective January 1, 1957, provides for an 
estimated fourfold increase in average old- 
age and permanent disability benefits. 
The formation of reserves is largely sus- 
pended. The dual system of pensions— 
without and with an income test—is re- 
tained, but the insurance benefit is super- 
seded by a universal pension. The contri- 
bution rate remains 1 percent each for 
the insured person and the employer, 
assessed on fuli income (the former maxi- 
mum contribution was 5,000 marks a year). 
The Government share was increased 
from about 9 billion marks a year to 22 
billion. 

A basic old-age insurance benefit of 
24,000 marks a year is paid to everyone 
at age 65. The old-age assistance payment 
is 72,000 marks, 63,000 marks, or 54,000 
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marks a year, varying with the cost-of- 
living area; it is not reduced if the annual 
income is less than 34,000, 24,000, or 17,000 
marks. A couple, both members of whom 
are eligible, receives 160 percent of the 
single person’s payment. 

Under a new provision the basic pen- 
sion is increased 12.5 percent for each 
year receipt of pension is postponed 
(maximum increase, 62.5 percent at age 
70). The pensionable age remains at 65, 
but a woman aged 63 may receive assist- 
ance. Neither a record of contributions 
nor retirement is required. 


France 


Old-age, invalidity, and survivors insur- 
ance.—Under a law effective April 1, 1956, 
supplements to the old-age pensions are 
paid after an income test to persons over 
age 65 (age 60 if unable to work) who 
receive any legally established old-age 
payment. Everyone receives the same 
amount (31,200 francs a year) unless total 
income, including pension and supplement, 
exceeds 201,000 francs a year for a single 
person or 258,000 francs for a couple, 
when the supplement is reduced by the 
amount of the excess. This increase is 
financed by earmarked, special taxes on 
personal and corporation incomes; taxes 
on alcohol-based beverages, automobiles, 
stock-market transactions, luxuries, and 
gifts; and a stamp tax. Total revenue is 
estimated at 130-140 billion francs an- 
nually. 

Since October 1, 1955, the maximum 
annual earnings considered for contribu- 
tion and benefit purposes are 528,000 
francs. The amount of pension paid to 
persons not formerly employed by an- 
other is 31,200 francs a year, plus a sup- 
plement from the national solidarity fund. 

Health and maternity insurance.—Under 
a 1955 decree, cash and other benefits in 
cases of extended illness are paid for an 
unlimited period (formerly for 3 years). 

Insured persons in the Paris region, in- 
stead of paying the full cost of prescrip- 
tions and receiving a refund, as before, 
were permitted under a 1957 administra- 
tive decision to pay only the 20 percent 
that is the insured person’s final percent- 
age of the scheduled cost. 

Family allowances.—Payments were in- 
creased 4.3 percent in January 1955 
through an increase in the basic monthly 
wage in the Paris region, to which the 
allowances are related. This wage—in 
theory the minimum wage of unskilled 
workers in the steel industry—became 
18,000 francs, which brought a rise of 165 
francs a month for families with two 
children, 412 francs for those with three 
children, and 660 francs for those with 
four children. A new schedule of family 
allowances became effective April 1, 1956. 


Germany (West) 


Old-age, invalidity, and survivors insur- 
ance.—The program was completely re- 
vised by a law of 1957, effective January 
1 for benefits and March 1 for contribu- 
tions. The law eliminates all but admin- 
istrative differences between salaried em- 
ployees’ and wage earners’ programs. 
Payments are scheduled to rise from 7.8 
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billion marks in 1956 to 13.3 billion in 
1957. About 6.5 million pensions were 
raised an average of more than 50 per- 
cent. The program covers mainly wage 
and salary workers; the latter are not 
compulsorily covered if they earn more 
than 15,000 marks a year (formerly 9,000). 

The old-age benefit is based on earnings 
and years covered, changes in the national 
standard of living (average wage level), 
and cost-of-living changes. For each year 
of coverage (actual or credited), the 
claimant receives 1.5 percent of his cred- 
ited earnings. The individual’s benefit 
bears the same relation to the general 
wage level shortly before he qualifies for 
the pension as his past earnings bore, on 
the average, to the past general wage 
level. Employment for 40 years with 
earnings at the national average, for ex- 
ample, provides benefits equal to 60 per- 
cent of the current wage level. The 1957 
earnings base for computing benefit is 
4,231 marks a year. 

The qualifying period for receipt of an 
old-age pension is 15 years. The pension- 
able age is 65, but a woman aged 60, re- 
tired, with 10 years’ coverage in the past 
20 years, is eligible; also a person aged 
60 and unemployed for 1 full year. Re- 
tirement is not required after age 65. 

The invalidity benefit is of two types— 
one paid in case of incapacity for work 
at the regular occupation and the other 
(at a higher rate) for general disability. 
For both benefits the qualifying period is 
5 years. Benefit rates for wage earners 
and salaried employees are now the same. 
The pension for total disability is com- 
puted as if contributions had been paid 
to age 55. 

A widow (or dependent widower) 
normally receives 60 percent of the pen- 
sion the insured spouse would have re- 
ceived, but the amount is less if she is 
under age 45, able to work, and without 
dependent children. The full orphan re- 
ceives one-fifth the pension of the in- 
sured; the half orphan receives one-tenth. 

Contributions, paid in equal amounts 
by employer and employee, are 14 per- 
cent of the wage up to 9,000 marks a 
year, plus a_ substantial Government 
grant. (The former pension contribution 
was 11 percent, but a 1-percent drop in 
the unemployment insurance assessment 
partly offsets the total payroll tax rise.) 
There are 16 wage classes, with monthly 
contribution payments ranging from 1.75 
to 105.00 marks. Reserves will be smaller. 
The contribution rate is fixed for the 
next few years, but actuarial estimates 
show that higher rates may be necessary 
later. 

A “saving clause,” for use in possible 
financial emergency, permits basic amounts 
to be fixed by special law if specified 
financial developments occur, including 
any adverse effect of benefits on contribu- 
tions, on Government grants, or on re- 
serves. 

Family allowances—The program be- 
came fully operative January 1955, paying 
25 marks monthly for the third and each 
subsequent child of employed or self- 
employed persons. Allowances are pay- 
able to age 18 (age 25 if the child is 
dependent or receiving occupational train- 


ing). Administration is through family 
allowance compensation funds, one in each 
employers’ liability insurance association 
(agency administering workmen’s com- 
pensation). 


Germany (East) 


Old-age, invalidity, and survivors insur- 
ance.—A benefit increase of 30 marks 
(East) a month raised the minimum pri- 
mary benefit 40 percent, to 105 marks, 
effective December 1956. The minimum 
pension to a widow is now 96 marks 
(East), an increase of 46 percent. Bene- 
fits for miners, disabled veterans, and 
totally disabled victims of an accident, as 
well as general pensions for wage and 
salary workers and the _ self-employed, 
were affected. There are no financing 
provisions. 


Great Britain 


Since 1955 Great Britain has increased 
social security benefits, contributions, and 
the amount of earnings permitted retired 
persons and widows. 

The contribution paid by an adult man 
amounts to 6s. 9d. a week; his employer 
contributes 6s. An employed woman con- 
tributes 5s. 6d., and her employer 4s. 1ld. 
An adult man who is self-employed pays 
8s. 5d., and a woman pays 7s. 2d. In Great 
Britain the nonemployed also contribute 
to the social security program; adult men 
pay 6s. 6d., and adult women 5s. 2d. The 
contribution rates are less for workers 
under age 18 and for their employers. 
If the worker earns less than 60s. weekly, 
his own contributions are reduced but 
those of his employer are raised, and the 
total employer-employee contribution is 
the same as for other workers. 

Amendments of 1957 allocated 20d. a 
week to the National Health Service from 
the man’s contribution and corresponding 
increases from other groups of contribu- 
tors, thus doubling former allocations and 
charging insurance with about 11 percent 
of the cost of the health program. 

Weekly benefits paid under the national 
insurance program for retirement, per- 
manent disability, sickness, and unemploy- 
ment are, for an adult single person, 40s. 
(Some benefits are lower for persons aged 
16-18.) If the person has an adult de- 
pendent, the benefit is 65s. 0d; if he also 
has a child, it is 76s. 6d. In addition, 3s. 
6d. may be paid for each child after the 
first, plus the family allowance payment. 
Married women normally receive a weekly 
unemployment benefit of 30s. and a sick- 
ness benefit of 25s., but under some cir- 
cumstances they may qualify for 40s. The 
maternity allowance for an employed 
woman is 40s. for 18 weeks. The maternity 
grant is a lump-sum payment of £10; for 
home confinement the grant is £4. Widows 
receive 55s. weekly for 13 weeks, plus 
16s. 6d. for the first child and 8s. 6d. for 
each additional child, plus family allow- 
ances. After 13 weeks, the benefit is re- 
duced 15s. A widow without children is 
entitled if she is aged 50 or over at wid- 
owhood and had been married 3 years 
when her husband died; formerly, 10 
years of marriage were required. A widow 
with children receives benefits until the 
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youngest child attains age 18 (as long as 
the child is living with her, and even 
though the child is not receiving benefits 
because he does not attend school or be- 
cause he is not disabled). A widow who 
no longer has eligible children receives 
benefits if she is aged 50 or over (former- 
ly aged 40 or over) when the youngest 
child attains age 18. 

As in 1954, the retirement benefits are 
increased ls. 6d. a week for every 25 
contributions paid during the first 5 years 
after reaching pensionable age. These 
benefits (as well as those for permanent 
disability and, if there are no children, 
widow’s pensions) are reduced by 6d. a 
week (formerly ls.) for each shilling 
earned in excess of 50 but less than 70 
a week, and by Is. for each shilling earned 
in excess of 80. (Formerly the benefit 
was reduced shilling for shilling if earn- 
ings were more than 40s. weekly.) The 
widowed mother’s allowance is reduced 
6d. for each shilling earned between 60 
and 80 a week and ls. for each shilling 
in excess of 80 (the former reduction was 
ls. for each shilling in excess of 60). 

National Health Service.—General prac- 
titioner, specialist, and hospital services 
continue to be provided without charge 
(the patient may voluntarily pay extra 
to obtain private or small-ward accommo- 
dation in the hospital). For dentistry, the 
patient pays £1 for treatment (not mouth 
examination) and meets the full cost if 
the treatment does not cost more than 
£1; he also pays approximately half the 
cost of dentures (maximum for denture 
payments, £4 5s.). For spectacles, the adult 
patient pays £1 for lenses and the full 
cost of frames. For prescriptions, a charge 
of 1s. is made for each item in the pre- 
scription (effective December 1956). 

Workmen’s compensation. — Legislation 
in 1955 and 1956 increased payments to 
the following weekly amounts: 


a: &. 

Total disability, temporary or per- 
er eer ree ree Cre 67 6 
Special hardship allowance .......... 27 6 
Unemployability supplement ........ 40 0 
Constant attendance allowance ...... 30 0 
Allowance for dependent wife ...... 25 0 


Allowance for dependent child, first.. 16 6 
Each additional child (in addition to 
family alloWanee) §....cs.cccoccses 8 6 


Family allowances.—Allowances were in- 
creased in July 1956 to 10s. a week for 
each child after the second; the rate for 
the second child continues at 8s. As of the 
same date, the upper age limit for a 
child still in school or apprenticed was 
raised to 18. The allowance is paid to 
age 16 for a child physically unable to 
attend school or perform gainful work. 


Guatemala 


Maternity insurance.—Effective in the 
District of Guatemala May 1, 1953, medical 
care is provided to the insured woman 
and the wife or common-law wife of the 
insured man; it includes monthly exam- 
inations for the first 6 months before con- 
finement and more frequent examinations 
and treatment thereafter. Hospitalization 
during confinement and necessary special- 
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ized services for mother and child are pro- 
vided. Postnatal care for as long as 6 
months is available for the mother and 
as long as 2 years for the infant. Milk 
for a mother unable to nurse her child 
is furnished for 8 months, and a layette 
is supplied. A cash benefit equal to 50 
percent of her wage is paid to the insured 
woman during her suspension from work 
before confinement; for absence from 
work during and after confinement, full 
wages may be paid for 3 months and two- 
thirds of the wage thereafter, with no 
specified time limit. Funeral grants and 
survivor pensions are payable (the latter 
to minor or invalid children). 


India 


Health and maternity insurance and 
workmen’s compensation.—With the geo- 
graphical expansion of these programs in 
1955 and 1956, workers in 43 areas now 
have coverage for such benefits. Additional 
cash benefits for insured workers with 
tuberculosis were provided in 1955. A 
salaried system is used for physicians in 
most areas, and a panel system in a few. 

Provident funds.—Approximately 20 new 
industries were placed under the Em- 
ployees’ Provident Funds Act during 1956. 


Iraq 


The Social Security Act of 1956, effective 
December 1956, covers persons working 
in specified professions for firms with 30 
or more employees. All employees of oil 
companies and all government employees 
not already under a superannuation pro- 
gram are covered. The worker contributes 
10 fils (2.8 cents) a day, the employer 
15 fils, and the Government 15 fils and an 
added grant. Benefits consist of periodic 
payments for sickness and unemployment, 
lump-sum payments for marriage and 
maternity, funeral grants, and, when the 
individual is permanently disabled, attains 
old age, or dies, payment of the amount 
remaining in his individual account. The 
retirement age for men is 60; for women 
it is 55. 


Ireland 


Benefits were increased for unemploy- 
ment, temporary and permanent disability, 
maternity, and widows’ contributory pen- 
sions under the amendments of 1956. The 
single adult receives 30s. a week; the 
single person under age 18, 22s. 6d; the 
married woman with her own insurance 
and not head of a family, 22s. 6d; an 
adult dependent, 15s.; and children, 8s. 
each. The combined employer-employee 
contribution was raised to 5s. 6d. a week 
for adult men and 4s. 5d. for women. 


Italy 


Health and maternity insurance.—Small 
farmers, whether owners or tenants, were 
covered under the law of November 1954 
for general and specialist services, ob- 
stetrical care, and hospital care. An esti- 
mated 7 million persons in 2 million 
families are covered. Contributions, which 
include 12 lire daily per insured person 
from the Government as well as flat 
amounts from the individual covered, are 


based on estimated and actual operating 
costs of the farm. 

Unemployment insurance. — Agricultural 
workers were covered under 1955 and 
1956 decrees giving effect to the 1949 law. 


Japan 


Health and maternity insurance.—An 
amendment adopted in 1957 provides for 
partial payment by the insured person 
when medical care for sickness is provided 
by a physician or other personnel desig- 
nated by the insurance carrier. The pa- 
tient pays the cost of the first consulta- 
tion to a maximum of 100 yen. If hospi- 
talized, he pays 30 yen a day for the first 
30 days. Other medical service costs are 
met by insurance. If care is not provided 
by the insurance staff for any reason, the 
cost will be reimbursed according to usual 
insurance program fees. 

The dependents’ funeral benefit amounts 
to 2,000 yen, paid in a lump sum. A 
maternity benefit (lump sum) of 1,000 
yen is paid to the wife of an insured 
worker. Insured woman workers may 
receive nursing allowances of 200 yen a 
month, payable for 6 months. 

Contributions under the general health 
insurance program are paid equally by 
the insured and the employer. The rate 
is 6.5 percent of wages in Government- 
managed societies and 3.0-8.0 percent in 
society-managed programs, with an aver- 
age of 6.36 percent. The Government 
pays 3 billion yen a year toward benefits 
under a 1956 law (formerly it paid ad- 
ministrative costs only). In the volun- 
tary national health insurance program 
for all residents, the Government share 
was increased in 1955 to include 20 per- 
cent of benefit costs. 

Unemployment insurance.—The insured 
person and the employer contribute 1.6 
percent of wages each. Insurance for 
persons employed by the day was estab- 
lished in 1950; benefits and contributions 
are at a flat rate instead of a percentage 
of the wage. 


Mexico 


Geographical expansion of the unified 
system in 1955 and 1956 added 250,000 
workers, including 130,000 in agriculture. 
The first agricultural coverage was in 
portions of Sonora, Sinaloa, and Chihu- 
ahua, under a 1954 decree. Agricultural 
contributions are collected in three ways: 
for permanent workers, through a regu- 
lar wage-class system; for temporary 
workers, by means of coupons; and for 
colonists and cooperative workers, through 
cooperative and agricultural banks. Work- 
ers’ housing units totaled 2,200 in 1956, 
with an investment of 59 million pesos. 
Benefits were substantially liberalized by 
a law of December 1956, modifying 78 of 
the 142 articles in the basic legislation. 

Old-age, invalidity, and survivors in- 
surance.—The basic benefit for old-age 
and permanent disability was raised from 
26 percent of wages to 34 percent; the 
minimum pension from 50 pesos a month 
to 120; and the maximum from 600 pesos 
to 1,200. Existing pensions of more than 
120 pesos were increased 10 percent. A 
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permanent disability pension is paid for 
wage loss of 50 percent (formerly 66% 
percent); the amount is increased 20 per- 
cent if constant attendance is required. 
A widow receives a pension equal to 50 
percent, and a child who is either a half 
or full orphan 30 percent, of the amount 
the insured person would have received. 
(Formerly a widow received 40 percent, 
and a half orphan 20 percent.) If no 
widow or orphan survives, the pension is 
payable to dependent parents or grand- 
parents, who were not previously eligible. 

Health and maternity insurance.—De- 
pendent parents, as well as the insured 
person and his wife and children, are 
now eligible for medical care. The cash 
sickness benefit is equal to 50 percent 
(formerly 40 percent) of the wage. If 
the worker is hospitalized and there are 
dependents, the amount is not reduced; 
formerly it was reduced 50 percent. The 
funeral benefit was raised from 250 pesos 
to 500. In extended illness, the benefit is 
paid for 52 weeks, plus a further 26 weeks 
if necessary. 

Workmen’s compensation.—Injuries sus- 
tained while traveling to and from work 
are now specifically included in the risks 
covered. The temporary disability bene- 
fit was raised from 75 percent of the wage 
to 100 percent. 

A new class was added at the top of 
the wage scale. The maximum wage for 
both contribution and benefit purposes, 
formerly 26 pesos daily, is now 50 pesos 
a day. 


The Netherlands 


A general old-age pensions act, adopted 
in 1956 and effective April 1, 1957, applies 
to all permanent residents. The annual 
benefit is 1,404 guilders for a couple and 
846 guilders for a single person. The bene- 
fit varies with the cost of living and is 
not subject to an income or retirement 
test. The pensionable age is 65. (The age 
is the same and the benefit rate nearly 
the same as under the Emergency As- 
sistance Act, effective 1947-56, which im- 
posed an income test.) 

Contributions are paid entirely by the 
individual. He pays 6.75 percent of in- 
come up to 6,900 guilders a year but 
pays nothing if his income is less than 
1,500 guilders if he is single or 2,100 guild- 
ers if he is married. A wage increase 
of 5.6 percent was enacted, to go into 
effect when the contributions became pay- 
able, and at the same time the employer 
was relieved of the long-standing ‘‘equali- 
zation tax” of 4 percent of payroll. 

The law provides that the extensive 
system of private plans will be adjusted 
to the new system. 


New Zealand 


The latest benefit increase, effective 
November 1956, made the weekly rate 
£3 19s. for a single person qualifying for 
an age, invalidity, or widow’s pension and 
for miner’s, sickness, or unemployment 
benefits. The income test, where appli- 
cable, was liberalized. An age benefit is 
Payable, subject to an income test, to a 
woman aged 55 if she is unmarried and 
unable—for disability or other cause—to 
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obtain regular work. The universal super- 
annuation benefit payable at age 65 is 
£105 annually (beginning April 1957). 


Nicaragua 


A law of 1955 inaugurated a general 
social security program, including insur- 
ance in the event of sickness, maternity, 
work injury, old age, permanent disability, 
and death. The program became effective 
for pensions and sickness and maternity 
benefits in February 1957 in Managua. 
Contributions are 16 percent of wages, 
8 percent from the employer and 4 per- 
cent each from the worker and the Gov- 
ernment. 

The program is administered through 
the National Social Security Institute, an 
autonomous agency. Directors include rep- 
resentatives of workers, employers, physi- 
cians, and the Government. 

Old-age, invalidity, and survivors in- 
surance.—The old-age benefit amounts to 
30 percent of base earnings, with supple- 
ments based on duration of coverage and 
with additions for dependents. The maxi- 
mum is equal to 80 percent of the base 
wage. Benefits may be paid at age 60; 
they are compulsory at age 65, when the 
beneficiary must retire. Contributions for 
750 weeks are required. The benefit for 
permanent total disability is computed in 
the same way as the old-age benefit. The 
claimant must be aged 60 and have made 
150 weekly contributions in the 6 years 
preceding disablement. 

A widow is paid 50 percent of the pen- 
sion the insured person would have re- 
ceived for total disability, and a legitimate 
child under age 14 receives an amount 
equal to half the widow’s benefit. The 
total paid to survivors cannot exceed 80 
percent of the worker’s base pay. The 
same number of contributions is required 
for survivor benefits as for disability 
benefits. 

Health and maternity insurance.—The 
cash benefit equals 60 percent of the wage; 
if a worker with no dependents is hos- 
pitalized, the benefit is reduced one-half. 
Sickness benefits are paid for 26 weeks; 
maternity benefits for 12 weeks (6 before 
and 6 following confinement). For sick- 
ness benefits there is a 3-day waiting 
period. 

Benefits in kind include general and 
specialist care, hospitalization, medicines, 
and dental care. Dependents are not eligi- 
ble for medical services, but the wife of 
an insured worker, as well as the insured 
woman, receives maternity care. Benefits, 
in cash or kind, are provided for an in- 
fant for the first 6 months. For cash 
sickness benefits, a qualifying period of 
12 weekly contributions in the 6 calendar 
months preceding the claim for benefits 
is required; for medical care, 4 weekly 
contributions in the 9 weeks preceding 
claim, or 12 contributions in the preceding 
6 months. For maternity benefits, but 
not for prenatal care, 16 weekly contri- 
butions in the 9 months preceding the 
presumed date of confinement are re- 
quired. 

The funeral benefit paid varies with 
the wage class; it is 600, 1,000, or 1,500 
cordobas. 


Norway 


Health insurance.—Coverage was ex- 
tended to the entire population by a 
1956 act, bringing an estimated 10-percent 
increase in the number covered. The 
program had formerly covered only per- 
sons employed by another. Benefits at 
one-third the normal rate were made pay- 
able to a single person when hospitalized 
(formerly no benefit was paid unless there 
were dependents). 

Old-age pensions.—Benefit rates were 
increased in 1956 from 1,680 crowns a 
year to 1,860 crowns for single persons 
and from 2,520 crowns to 2,796 crowns for 
couples. Supplements for children were 
increased from 240 crowns a year to 300 
crowns. 


Poland 


The 1955 administrative reorganization 
abolished the Social Insurance Institution. 
The Ministry of Labor and Social Insur- 
ance now administers pension insurance 
through provincial offices and local gov- 
ernment units. Trade unions administer 
cash benefits for sickness, maternity, work 
injuries, funeral costs, and family benefits. 
Spain 

After a 7-month trial period during 
1956, the Government discontinued its con- 
tribution for social security, transferring 
this part of the cost to the employer, 
whose contributions had been sharply re- 
duced following a wage increase. Begin- 
ning October 1956, the insured person con- 
tributes 1 percent of his earnings for 
family allowances and the employer 4 
percent. For old-age and permanent dis- 
ability, the insured person contributes 1 
percent and the employer 3 percent, and 
for sickness insurance the individual pays 
2 percent and the employer 12 percent. 
The worker also pays 0.3 percent for union 
dues and 0.2 percent for occupational 
training; the employer pays 1.5 percent 
and 0.2 percent for these purposes. 

Old-age, invalidity, and survivors insur- 
ance.—Benefits for old-age and permanent 
disability were increased in January 1956 
by a third, to 400 pesetas monthly for 
former wage earners in agriculture and 
for former workers in industry and com- 
merce not entitled to insurance benefits 
from a mutual benefit society. Under this 
program a widow aged 65 who had been 
married 10 years now receives half the 
benefit received by her husband or to 
which he would have been entitled. 

Workmen’s compensation.—Legislation in 
1955 on work accidents and occupational 
diseases extended the general system to 
agricultural workers and fishermen, re- 
placing special systems. Among the bene- 
fit changes was a rise in the total cash 
disability benefit to 100 percent of the 
wage (formerly 75 percent). The widow’s 
pension is half the former wage of the 
insured person (previously 37.5 percent) ; 
an additional 10 percent of the wage is 
paid for each child. (Formerly the total 
payment for a widow with children could 
be no more than 75 percent, regardless 
of the number of children.) A lump-sum 
payment is provided for certain lesions 
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or mutilations not causing permanent in- 
capacity for work. 

Family allowances.—Increases, effective 
January 1, 1956, brought the allowances to 
60 pesetas a month for two dependents, 
90 pesetas for three, 130 pesetas for four, 
175 pesetas for five, and 250 pesetas for 
six dependents. The rates continue to in- 
crease progressively; for 12 children, al- 
lowances total 4,500 pesetas a month, with 
3,000 pesetas for each additional child. 
An allowance is also payable to a widowed 
mother who is over age 50 or an invalid. 

Mutual benefit societies—Amendments 
in 1956 raised all pensions awarded before 
May 1, 1956, by 24 percent as of November 
1, with varying increases for pensions 
awarded later. The benefit for extended 
illness is now paid for a maximum of 5 
years (formerly 242 years). Orphans’ pen- 
sions were raised 5 percent, with a new 
minimum of 150 pesetas a month (formerly 
75 or 100 pesetas, according to the society). 
The old-age pension was increased 10 
percent for the wife and 10 percent for 
each child; the invalidity pension was 
increased 10 percent for the wife. An 
order of February 1956 created provincial 
assemblies of mutual benefit societies, with 
representation by workers and employers, 
to consider problems at the provincial 
level. 


Switzerland 


Old-age and survivors insurance.—Citi- 
zens who were aged 65 in 1948, when the 
present program went into operation, be- 
came entitled to pensions without a means 
test under an act of 1955. The rates for 
this new group of aged beneficiaries are 
840 francs a year for the single old-age 
pensioner, 1,360 francs for a couple, and 
680 francs for a widow; slightly higher 
minimums were put into effect for all 
other types of beneficiaries. Full orphans 
receive 390 francs; half orphans, 260 francs. 
Others now over age 65 and not entitled 
to an insurance benefit receive transitional 
pensions, subject to a means test. 

Amendments effective January 1957 low- 
ered the pensionable age for single women 
and widows from 65 to 63 and increased 
minimum and maximum benefits. 

Workmen’s compensation.—Coverage be- 
came compulsory in agriculture beginning 
January 1955. The insurance may be car- 
ried with commercial companies, under 
administration by the cantons, subject to 
supervision of the Federal Social Insurance 
Office. 


Turkey 


A law of 1956 raised maximum and 
minimum wages for determining social in- 
surance benefits and contributions to 50 
pounds and 3 pounds a day. The insur- 
ance applies to work accident, sickness, 
maternity, old-age, permanent disability, 
and survivor benefits. The minimum pen- 
sion is 720 pounds a year; the funeral 
lump-sum payment is 150 pounds. 

Old-age, invalidity, and survivors insur- 
ance.—A new act (February 1957) liberal- 
izes the program. Disability and survivor 
benefits are payable after 5 years’ cover- 
age (formerly 25 years); old-age benefits 
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after 15 years (formerly 25). 
Health insurance.—Services were ex- 
tended to almost all large towns. 


Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 


Old-age, invalidity, and survivors insur- 
ance.—All pensions were increased and a 
retirement test was introduced in a law 
of July 14, 1956, effective October 1. All 
programs continue to accord favored 
treatment, including higher benefits and 
more liberal qualifying conditions, to per- 
sons in special employment. Financing 
is, as before, through funds provided in 
the State budget. 

The old-age benefit ranges from 100 
percent of average earnings in the last 
year of work for persons with low incomes 
(up to 350 rubles monthly) to 50 percent 
in the highest wage bracket (1,000 or 
more rubles). The minimum benefit is 
300 rubles a month; the maximum, 1,200 
rubles. Men may retire at age 60 after 
25 years of service; women at age 55 
after 20 years’ service. A supplement may 
be paid, based on uninterrupted work in 
the same undertaking. 

For permanent disability the benefit for 
a person in ordinary work is equal to 
85, 65, or 45 percent (according to the 
degree of disability) of earnings up to a 
specified maximum, plus a portion of 
earnings above this amount. To qualify, 
the disabled male worker must have had 
2-20 years of employment, according to 
age. 

Survivor benefits vary with the number 
of survivors and the kind of employment 
of the insured. The minimum is 160 rubles 
a month if there is one dependent; 230 
rubles if there are two dependents; and 
300 rubles if there are three or more de- 
pendents. For full benefits, the worker 
must ordinarily have been employed long 
enough to meet qualifying conditions for 
permanent disability pension. The survi- 
vor must be “incapable of work” (widow 
over age 55, widower over age 60 or in- 
valid, and children under age 16—up to 
age 18 if in school). Higher survivor bene- 
fits are paid when death results from 
work-connected injuries. 

Health and maternity insurance.—Vari- 
ous disqualifying or limiting conditions 
were removed in 1956 and 1957. The cash 
benefit is now the same for union and 
nonunion members (formerly the benefit 
for nonmembers was reduced 50 percent). 
A labor discipline measure was repealed 
that prescribed 6 months’ employment as 
a prerequisite for receipt of temporary 
disability benefits when the worker had 
previously left employment of his own 
volition. 

The minimum cash benefit is 300 rubles 
a month in cities and 270 rubles in rural 
areas. The cash benefit rate is 100 percent 
of wages, regardless of the time worked 
in the same establishment (formerly it 
varied with the length of uninterrupted 
service and the age of the worker); the 
old maximum was 90 percent of wages 
after 12 years if earnings were more than 
300 rubles a month. 

Workmen’s compensation. — Work-con- 
nected pensions are slightly higher than 
general pensions, and no qualifying period 


is required. Short-term benefits for work 
accidents are the same as for non-work- 
connected disability under health insur- 
ance and were similarly amended in 1956. 


United States 


In 1956 Congress made major changes 
in the old-age and survivors insurance 
program, including extension of coverage 
to nearly 4 million persons, reduction of 
the age at which women may qualify for 
benefit, and addition of a new type of 
benefit, payable to workers permanently 
and totally disabled. (For the details of 
the amendments, see the September 1956 
issue of the Bulletin.) 


Uruguay 


Agricultural employers and workers 
were covered under the family allowances 
program by a law of 1954 and regulation 
of 1956. The initially assigned basis for 
contributions is 50 pesos a month. 


Venezuela 


The social insurance system was further 
extended to seven new areas in 1957, 
bringing the coverage of health and ma- 
ternity insurance and workmen’s compen- 
sation to an estimated 20 percent of the 
labor force. 


Yugoslavia 


Contributions are paid exclusively by 
the employer (industry is generally na- 
tionalized) and cover all social security 
benefits. The rate in 1956 was approxi- 
mately 43 percent of wages. 

A regulation of 1956 provides for some 
reduction in benefits to persons having 
income from agriculture, to help offset 
disadvantages to urban workers in times 
of temporary unemployment and other 
dislocations. 

Health and maternity insurance. — 
Amendments of 1954, effective January 
1955, provide cash sickness benefits equal 
to 80 percent of wages for the first 7 
days and 90 percent thereafter for per- 
sons with 6 months’ continuous employ- 
ment or 12 months’ employment in the 
preceding 2 years. A reduced benefit is 
paid for shorter qualifying periods. If the 
insured person is hospitalized, the benefit 
represents 50 percent of his earnings; if 
he has dependents, it is 75-100 percent, 
according to size of family. The benefit 
is paid during the disability or until per- 
manent disability is certified (usually not 
more than 1 year). The funeral benefit 
equals the cost of the funeral, and the 
surviving family also receives 1 month’s 
pay or pension. 

Workmen’s compensation.—Amendments 
(1950) provide 100 percent of wages during 
temporary disability and 50-100 percent, 
according to degree of disablement, for 
permanent disability of a third or more. 
If the person is one-fifth to one-third 
disabled, a lump sum is paid. Injuries 
sustained on the way to or from work 
are covered. 

Unemployment insurance.—The program 
was reestablished by a 1952 decree; it 
covers wage and salary workers, appren- 
tices, and members of handicraft cooper- 
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atives. Benefits equal to 50 percent of 
the wage are payable after 1 year’s con- 
tinuous employment or 18 months’ em- 
ployment in the 2 years preceding claim 
for benefit; they are not paid if the 
household has other income sufficient to 
maintain the family. The Federal Gov- 
ernment Board for Public Health and 
Social Policy has general supervision over 
the program. Local employment offices 
adjudicate and pay claims and operate 
the placement service. Their managing 
committees include union representatives. 

Family allowances. — The program, 
adopted in 1951, covers the first and each 


subsequent child in families of wage and 
salary workers, military personnel, and 
social insurance beneficiaries. Allowances 
are payable to a child up to age 14 (age 
20 if he is an apprentice or in a second- 
ary school and to age 25 if he is in a 
higher educational institution.) There is 
no age limit if the child is an invalid. 
The breadwinner must have been con- 
tinuously employed at least 12 months or 
have had 20 months’ employment in the 
past 24 to obtain allowance. 

The maximum allowance is 3,240 dinars 
a month if there is one child, 5,890 for 
two children, 8,200 for three, 9,960 for 


four, and 11,200 for five. For each addi- 
tional child a maximum of 1,240 dinars 
is payable. The allowance may be reduced 
15-75 percent, according to income in ad- 
dition to wage, and also if the income is 
from agriculture. About 60 percent of all 
families received full allowances during 
1955. 

The program is administered by the 
Federal Social Insurance Institute and by 
institutes at the level of local republics 
(provinces) and also by district and 
branch offices. Delegates to assemblies 
(governing bodies) are elected from 
among insured persons. 





PROGRAM OPERATIONS 

(Continued from page 2) 
cies. West Virginia had by far the 
largest decreases. Payments were 
lower by $5.21 in old-age assistance; 
$8.44 per family in aid to dependent 
children; $3.58 in aid to the blind; 
and $4.52 in aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled. These decreases 
occurred when the State reduced the 
percentage of the budget deficit met 
by payments from 85 percent to 75 
percent. 

In Oklahoma the average payment 
to recipients of aid to the perman- 
ently and totally disabled rose $15.85 
when the State began meeting need 
in full under that program. Formerly, 
a 15-percent reduction in payments 
had been applied. Appreciable in- 
creases in average payments in Ari- 
zona and Louisiana were attributable 
to adjustments in assistance stand- 
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ards. In Arizona, for aid to dependent 
children, additional items were in- 
cluded in the budget for certain In- 
dian children who returned home for 
the summer from publicly supported 
boarding schools. While these chil- 
dren are in school they receive an 
assistance allowance only for cloth- 
ing and personal incidentals. Louisi- 
ana, for aid to dependent children, 
aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled, and general assistance, 
raised the standards for food and also 
combined personal needs and insur- 
ance under a new item called “‘inci- 
dentals.”’ 

The average payment in general 
assistance for the Nation as a whole 
dropped 87 cents in May. Among 
the States, changes in the average 
payment per case ranged from a 
decrease of $6.04 in Minnesota to an 
increase of $5.84 in Puerto Rico. 


e Insured unemployment among 
workers covered by the State un- 
employment insurance programs and 
the program for Federal employees 
dropped 9 percent in May to a week- 
ly average of 1,349,700. The average 
was nearly 8 percent higher, however, 
than in May 1956. The number of 
initial claims, which represent new 
unemployment, also declined 9 per- 
cent, to a total of 1,000,700 for the 
month. 

In an average week, 1,199,400 un- 
employed workers received benefits— 
111,000 less than in April and 135,000 
more than in May 1956. The average 
weekly benefit for total unemploy- 
ment was $27.47, and total benefits 
paid during the month amounted to 
$145.7 million. A month earlier, bene- 
fits totaled $154.3 million, and in 
May of 1956 they amounted to $125.8 
million. 
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Notes and Brief Reports 


Money Income Sources for 
Orphans and Young 
Widows, December 1956* 


Public income-maintenance  pro- 
grams in the United States are as im- 
portant a source of income for pa- 
ternal orphans as for the aged popu- 
lation. At the end of 1956 they pro- 
vided some or all of the support for 
more than 70 percent of the children 
of deceased fathers—the same pro- 
portion as among persons aged 65 
and over. Unlike the aged, a major- 
ity of the young widows rely on their 
own earnings. 


Orphaned Children 


At the end of 1956, it is estimated, 
there were 1,940,000 children in the 
continental United States whose nat- 
ural father had died. Of these, fewer 
than 60,000 had lost their mother 
also. There were about 780,000 other 
children whose mother had died but 
whose father was still living... Al- 


* Prepared by Lenore A. Epstein, Divi- 
sion of Program Research, Office of the 
Commissioner. 

1 These estimates were developed by the 
Division of the Actuary on the basis of 
the most recent appropriate data on mor- 
tality rates, adjusted for the fact that 
married persons have a lower mortality 
rate than others of the same age. For 
children of each single age 0 to 17, inclu- 
sive, in the continental United States at 
the end of 1956, an average age for each 
parent was determined, and the number 
of such children whose mother, father, 
or both would have died before January 
1, 1957, was calculated. The calculation 
was performed separately for white per- 
sons and nonwhite persons to take ac- 
count of race differences in mortality or 
survival rates. In estimating the number 
of full orphans, an allowance was made 
for any correlation between the mortality 
of mothers and fathers because of such 
factors as environment and possibility of 
death in a common accident. Finally, to 
these figures were added the estimated 
number of children who had lost a father 
through death in military service overseas, 
based on information from the Veterans 
Administration and the Department of 
Defense. The estimates for December 1956 
are not entirely consistent with those pub- 
lished for 1954 and 1955 in previous issues 
of the Bulletin because the earlier esti- 
mates were derived by extrapolating the 
changes in parental survival rates between 
1950 and 1953 and applying those rates to 
the child population in 5-year age groups. 
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though the orphanhood problem in 
the United States had diminished 
spectacularly between 1920 and 1950, 
the rapid rise in the child population 
in recent years and the slowing down 
in the rate of improvement in mor- 
tality rates for persons of child-bear- 
ing age have resulted in a leveling off 
in the actual number of orphans. 

As would be expected, the older 
the child, the greater the risk of 
orphanhood—that is, the greater the 
likelihood of his having lost one or 
both parents by death. Almost one- 
third of the 2,720,000 orphans in the 
United States at the end of 1956 
were aged 15-17; only 1 in 13 were 
under age 5 (table 1). 

Included in the estimate are or- 
phaned children who had gained new 
parents by adoption or had acquired 
a stepparent by remarriage of the 
surviving parent. The numbers 
adopted, however, are not so large 
as might be expected. While the total 
number of adoptions has increased 
in recent years, the proportion of 
adopted children who are orphans 
has declined. According to studies 
conducted by the Children’s Bureau, 
about 50,000 adoption petitions were 
filed in 1944, 80,000 in 1951, 90,000 
in 1953, and 93,000 in 1955. Of all the 
children for whom adoption petitions 
were filed, however, the proportion 
with one or both parents dead was 
about 13 percent in 1944, barely 10 
percent in 1951, and only 8 percent 
in 1955.2 Thus it may be estimated 
that, as of December 1956, of the 
total number of children under age 
18 who had lost one or both natural 
parents, the number who had ac- 
quired new parents by adoption may 
have been less than 100,000 and un- 
doubtedly was less than 150,000. The 
number who had acquired a step- 
parent (who did not file an adoption 


2See Joseph L. Zarefsky, “Children Ac- 
quire New Parents,” The Child, March 
1946; Adoption of Children in 1951 (Chil- 
dren’s Bureau Statistical Series, No. 14), 
1953; Adoptions in the United States and 
Its Territories, 1955 (Children’s Bureau 
Statistical Series, No. 39), 1957; and I. 
Richard Perlman and Jack Wiener, ““Adop- 
tion of Children, 1953,”" Iowa Law Review, 
1955 (winter issue). 


petition) is undoubtedly much larger, 
since remarriage rates are relatively 
high for widowed persons—higher 
than marriage rates for single per- 
sons in the same age groups, begin- 
ning at age 30. 


Table 1.—Estimated number of or- 
phans under age 18, by type and 
age, January 1, 1957 


{Continental United States; numbers in thousands] 








| Father dead 

















| | Mother 
Age Total Father| Both =~ 

Total | only |parents| 

| dead | dead | 

RPh ya, | 
Total_.| 2,715 | 1,935 | 1,880 55 | 780 
0-4 years...| 205] 155] 155] (2) | 50 
5-9 years...| 570 410 405 | 5 | 160 
10-14 years_| 1,060 755 735 | 20 | 305 
15-17 years.| 880} 615 585 | 30 | 265 











1 For method of estimation, see text, footnote 1. 
Estimates rounded to the nearest 5,000. 
2 Fewer than 2,500. 


In general, a child’s rights to sur- 
vivor benefits based on the employ- 
ment or military service of a parent 
are unaffected by the remarriage of 
the surviving parent. Moreover, under 
the old-age, survivors, and disability 
insurance program, at least, a child 
may continue to receive benefits if 
he is adopted by a stepparent, grand- 
parent, aunt, or uncle after the nat- 
ural parent’s death. Furthermore, 
adopted children and stepchildren 
generally acquire new rights to bene- 
fits on the death of the adopting or 
stepparent, subject to certain time 
limitations and safeguards to pre- 
vent payment of dual benefits under 
one program. 

The problem of support for pater- 
nal orphans is, of course, of particu- 
lar concern because the father is 
typically the family breadwinner. It 
is therefore of great importance that 
9 out of 10 children now under age 
18 would receive benefits under the 
old-age, survivors, and disability in- 
surance program in the event of the 
father’s death. In December 1956, 
almost three-fifths of the 1,940,000 
paternal orphans in the continental 
United States were receiving monthly 


8In 1951 and 1953, the only years for 
which such information is now available, 
more than three-fourths of the petitions 
filed for adoption of orphaned children 
were filed by relatives. 
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Table 2.—Estimated number of children under age 18 with father dead and of widows under age 65 receiving money 
income from employment and public income-maintenance programs, December 1956 


{Continental United States] 











Number (in thousands) Percentage distribution 








Widows under age 65 2 Widows under age 65 ? 





























Children ed Children |__ 
Source of money income! under age | | underage | | 
18 with Withi | | 18with | |} With 1 | 
natural or more | |} natural | | or more | 
father Total children | Other | father | Total children | Other 
dead under dead under | 
age 18 } | age 18 
| | 
BE Oe Nii ancecicactccccnncee 1,940 | 3,470 | 690 | 2,780 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
Cn a, ee i ae ee (‘) 1,920 360 | 1,550 (4) 55.3 | 52.2 | 55.8 
Social insurance and related programs °-____-_- 1,280 900 360 540 | 66.0 25.9 52.2 19.4 
Old-age and survivors insurance ---.....---- 1,140 420 300 | 120 58.8 | 12.1 | 43.5 4.3 
Veterans’ compensation and pension pro- | 
OS RSS epee ee 270 410 90 320 13.9 | 11.8 13.0 11.5 
Railroad and government employees’ retire- | 
EE ee 90 130 30 100 4.6 | 3.7 4.3 3.6 
Aid to dependent children ®_..............-.-- 190 70 70 0 | 9.8 | 2.0 10.1 0 


lack of data. 


sources not specified. 
3 Excludes widows who have remarried. 


3 Includes only persons working for pay or profit and not those supported by 


the earnings of a relative. 
4 Data not available. 


benefits under this program (table 
2). About 14 percent were on the 
Veterans Administration rolls as sur- 
vivors of veterans and an additional 
5 percent received benefits as survi- 
vors of railroad or government em- 
ployees. Many survivors of veterans 
were entitled to benefits under the 
Social Security Act as well, because 
of the free wage credits granted to 
members of the Armed Forces for 
service in World War II and the 
Korean campaign. Consequently, the 
unduplicated number of paternal or- 
phans receiving benefits under one 
or more of the insurance or veterans’ 
programs was about two-thirds of all 
paternal orphans. 

Barely 6 percent were dependent 
on public assistance for their main 
support and another 4 percent re- 
ceived assistance payments to sup- 
plement an insurance benefit that did 
not meet their needs. It is probable 
that most of the orphans for whom 
aid to dependent children is the sole 
or major source of income lost their 
father some years ago, before old- 
age, survivors, and disability insur- 
ance coverage became almost uni- 
versal, and that few “new” orphans 
are on the assistance rolls except for 
those whose benefits require supple- 
mentation. 

With the growing tendency of mar- 
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1 Persons with no money income and income solely from sources other than 
those specified are included in the total but are not shown separately because of 
Some persons received income from more than one of the specified 
sources; some with income from sources specified also received income from 


| 





5 Estimated number of persons with income from one or more of the programs. 
* An estimated two-fifths of this group also received old-age, survivors, and 
disability insurance benefits. 


Source: Estimated in the Division of Program Research on the basis of pub- 


lished and unpublished data from the Division of the Actuary and from the 


ried women to join the labor force, 
survivor protection for children in 
the event of the mother’s death is 
of increasing importance. In April 
1956, of the women with children 
under age 18, one-fourth were in the 
labor force when the husband was 
present in the home, and considerably 
more than half when he was absent 
or the mother was widowed or di- 
vorced. The social insurance pro- 
grams generally provide for monthly 
annuities for unmarried children un- 
der age 18 on the death of either 
parent, if the child was actually de- 
pendent on that parent. Under the 
1950 amendments to the Social Se- 
curity Act a child is deemed to have 
been dependent upon his mother, and 
therefore eligible for a benefit, if she 
was currently insured at the time of 
her death. 

In December 1956, about 50,000 
children were receiving monthly ben- 
efits under the old-age, survivors, and 
disability insurance program on the 
basis of the earnings record of the 
deceased mother. The number re- 
ceiving survivor annuities under pro- 
grams for railroad and government 
employees undoubtedly did not ex- 
ceed 3,000 and was probably con- 
siderably smaller; few women are 
employed in the railroad industry, 
and relatively few of the State and 


Bureau of the Census, the National Office of Vital Statistics, and agencies ad- 
ministering income-maintenance programs, 


local government programs, except 
those for policemen and firemen, 
provide benefits for young survivors. 
Maternal orphans seldom appear on 
the rolls of the aid to dependent 
children program. Thus, fewer than 
7 percent of the maternal orphans 
with father living were receiving pay- 
ments under a public income-main- 
tenance program at the end of 1956. 
Possibly foster care and homemaker 
and other services may be provided 
more often for maternal than for 
paternal orphans. 


Widows Under Age 65 


Of the widows under age 65 with 
children under age 18 in December 
1956, about three-fifths received in- 
come from social insurance or aid 
to dependent children (table 2). If 
those women were included who could 
have received benefits under old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance or 
the veterans’ programs had it not 
been for their earnings, the total 
would probably have been about two- 
thirds. Of the childless widows under 
age 65—four times as numerous as 
those with children—only about one- 
fifth were receiving benefits under 
social insurance or related programs 
at the end of 1956, despite the lower- 
ing of the eligibility age for women 
to 62 (effective November 1956) un- 


Social Security 


he 
d- 


der the 1956 amendments to the So- 
cial Security Act.4 

More than half of all widows under 
age 65 had some earnings in Decem- 
ber 1956. The proportion was only 
slightly larger for those without chil- 
dren than for those with children in 
their care. It is likely, however, that 
part-time or intermittent work was 
more common among the latter 
group because women with children 
usually seek jobs that are convenient- 
ly located, with convenient hours, or 
other special requirements. Perhaps 
35,000-45,000 widows under age 65 
were receiving unemployment insur- 
ance benefits in December 1956. 

Apparently almost all widows with 
children in their care had some in- 
come from earnings and/or social in- 
surance or aid to dependent children 
in December 1956, but about 30 per- 
cent of the other widows under age 
65 were without income from these 
sources. 


EEE cone 


Old-Age Benefits in 
Current-Payment Status, 
December 31, 1956 


Old-age insurance benefits under 
the Social Security Act were being 
paid on December 31, 1956, to about 
5.1 million persons; a year earlier— 
in December 1955—almost 4.5 million 
had been receiving benefits. The ac- 
companying table shows the average 
monthly benefit amount at the end 
of 1956 and gives a percentage dis- 
tribution of the number of benefici- 
aries according to the size of their 
benefit. The data are classified by 
the beneficiaries’ State of residence 
at the close of the year. 

The average old-age benefit of 
$63.09 being paid in December 1956 
was about $1.19 higher than the 
average in December 1955. One rea- 
son for the higher average was the 
increasing proportion of benefits 
computed on the basis of earnings 
after 1950. Beginning in 1955 the 
maximum amount of annual earnings 
that can be used in benefit computa- 


4For a summary of available data re- 
lating to the income sources of women 
approaching age 65, see the Bulletin, June 
1957, pages 9-10. 
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tions was raised from $3,600 to $4,200. 
A second factor in the increase was 
the progressively rising proportion of 
beneficiaries whose benefits were 
computed under the provision that 
permits up to 5 years of lowest earn- 
ings to be excluded in calculating 
the average monthly wage. The 


average old-age benefit being paid 
went up each month, from $61.90 in 
December 1955 to $63.31 in October 
1956. The average dropped to $63.09 
in November, however, when a large 
number of women aged 62-64 were 
awarded monthly old-age benefits 
that, because of the actuarial reduc- 


Number and average monthly amount of old-age insurance benefits in 
current-payment status and percentage distribution by amount of benefit,' 
by State, December 31, 1956 


Percentage distribution based on sampling ratios that vary inversely with the number of beneficiaries in 
the State] 





| Aver- | Number Percent of old-age beneficiaries receiving— 









































State ? | age | of Se 
(ranked by size | old-age| old-age | | | lee | l | 
of average benefit) | bene- | bene- ta} |$24.00- |$30. 10—| $45. 00-| $60. 00-| $75. 00-| $90. 00-| 
fit | ficiaries Total |"99. 90 | $30.00 )"44" 99 |"59.90 | 74.90 | 89.90 | 108.40 $108. 50 
| | | 
(| $63.09 |5,112,430 100.0 0.5 15.1 | 12.1 16.4 | 22.7 | 15.6 16.4 1.2 
Connecticut...-.-.- 70.01 | 89,868 | 100.0 3| 83) g.1| 13.7) 24.3 | 2.5| 22.3] 1.5 
[a 68.98 210,847 100.0 3} 11.5 9.9} 14.7 18.8 16.7 25.8 2.3 
New Jersey___----- | 68.95 | 201,964 | 100.0 | 4) 8.9] 96] 15.1] 23.3] 18.9] 22.0 1.8 
Pennsylvania--_---- 66.66 | 394,110 | 100.0 | 4 10.9 10.2! 15.6 24.9 18.6 18.2 1.2 
Ca ict 66.66 | 287,493 | 100.0} .3] 13.0] 10.2] 15.2] 21.4] 16.3] 21.8 1.8 
Massachusetts- ---- 66.35 | 219,373 | 100.0 | 2k 04 9.8 17.2 27.8 18.3 16.3 1.0 
=" eae 66.33 | 311.318 | 100.0 | .4] 128] 9.8] 15.7] 23.1] 17.0| 19.9 1.3 
J) |} 65.93 604 ,607 | 100.0 | -3} 11.3 10.4 | 15.6 24.9 18.4 17.7 1.4 
Rhode Island------ 65. 26 37,460 | 100.0 | 5] 8.5 9.9 | 18.0} 28.7] 19.1] 14.4 9 
. eee 64.22 157 ,680 | 100.0 | -5 14.6 11.9 16.0 21.1 17.0 17.7 1.2 
Washington- ------ 63.61 99,739 | 100.0 6] 14.2 11.0 18.9 | 21.5 14.7 18.0 Te 
Wisconsin --...----- 63.50 | 129,560 | 100.0 .5] 16.6] 11.5] 15.1] 20.7] 15.2] 19.0 1.4 
i, ae 63.35 | 12,074 | 100.0 5] 12.3 11.8; 17.4 26.2 15.6 15.1 1.1 
SSeS 63.16 17,288 | 100.0 4) 16.4 12.0} 15.5 20.4 16.4 17.1 1.8 
California........-.. 63.10 441,566 | 100.0 | 3 13.8 12.9 | 18.8 22.1 14.4 16.3 1.4 
Indiana.....-.-----| 62.73 | 147,923 | 100.0 5 15.9} 12.6] 15.8] 20.8 15.1 18.1 1.2 
Nevada. _-_-- ..-| 62.69 | 5,575 | 100.0 | 0 15.4} 15.4 21.3 20.2 11.4 15.4 9 
CO ; 62.61 | 22,588 | 100.0 | 81 231 39 16.3 19.8 16.3 16.1 
Oregon. --.------- 62.55 | 69,203 | 100.0} .4/ 14.8] 12.1) 20.1] 21.0] 14.6] 15.7 1.3 
Alpews.........<....] GiGi 2,303 | 100.0 | 3} 15.6 13.7 18.8 22.0 11.4 17.2 1.0 
West Virginia......| 61.72 55,400 | 100.0 | 4] 17.8] 13.0] 15.2 26.3 14.0 12.5 8 
Maryland..........| 61.72 | 69,037 | 100.0 | -5} 15.8] 12.9] 16.2] 24.6 15.2 13.9 9 
New Hampshire...| 61.46 | 27,208 | 100.0 | -2{ 14.1] 14.2] 18.0] 27.9] 12.4] 12.2] 1.0 
District of | | | 
Columbia_......-| 61.24 | 19,860] 100.0} .3] 14.0] 13.3) 19.4] 23.7] 15.1] 13.2 1.0 
(2 61.20 | 7,617 | 100.0 | 4) 14.3] 12.1 16.6 25.4 16.0 13.8 1.4 
Colorado.......---- 61.19 | 43,397 | 100.0 | .6 17.9 14.2 16.0 21.8 14.1 14.7 > 
Minnesota....-..--| 60.85 99,605 | 100.0 | .5| 18.8 12.9| 15.9] 21.4] 14.2] 15.2 1,1 
Montana..-.......| 60.58 18,693 | 100.0 <n 18.2 | 12.2) 17.2 22.3 12.2 15.7 , & 
Missouri...........) 60.56 141,927 | 100.0 5 7.3 14.4] 15.9] 22.7 14.1 14.2 9 
(| eee | | 59.78 | 10,397 | 100.0 -6} 19.0] 13.4 | 18.3 22.4 17.7 8.0 -6 
| | } | 
Vermont......-.-.- 58.80 | 15,336 | 100.0] .5| 17.4] 15.2] 17.0 | 25.9] 14.3] 9.0 yy 
jE eee eee 58.70 | 88,027 | 100.0 | -7} 20.5 14.1 16.1 22.3 12.6 13.2 5 
Maine.............| 58.66 | 43,188 | 100.0 4 18.5 14.9 18.5 | 23.4 14.1 9.5 on 
0 58.03 7,638 | 100.0 4; 19.5 14.9| 16.2 } 21.9 13.2 13.2 La 
Nebraska. .....-.-.- 57.98 41,271 | 100.0 -3 | 20.8 15.8 15.6 22.5 12.5 11.5 1.0 
SES «i: cinvhigcinel 57.86 62,727 | 100.0 | 5] 19.6 15.7 16.8 20.7 13.8 12.4 5 
Witeeee. ..5.......) Gia 77,973 | 100.0 6; 21.9} 15.6 16.7 | 21.4 13.7 9.5 6 
Kentucky-..-.....-.| 56.73 | 74,050 | 100.0 8 22.6} 15.4] 16.8] 22.0 10.9 10.9 6 
Oklahoma_........| 56.53 | 55,613 | 100.0 .6| 23.1] 14.3] 16.6] 21.9] 11.4] 11.4 7 
Psa siickucusedl 56.35 | 163,416 | 100.0 1.0 22.4 14.7 | 17.5} 20.9 11.4 11.5 | .6 
New Mexico...-...- 56.04 | 11,097 | 100.0 9 24.0 17.0 | 15.6 | 20.2 10.6 10.6 1.1 
South Dakota----_- 55.96 | 16,405 | 100.0 2 22.0/ 15.6] 15.8 | 23.5 13.2 9.2 -5 
Louisiana... ......- 55.69 | 49,913 | 100.0 1.1] 23.0] 14.9] 18.1] 21.3 9.9] 10.6 1.1 
North Carolina__. 55.46 70,564 | 100.0 9 21.3 | 15.8 18.5 | 23.3 11.8 7.6 8 
South Carolina....| 55.04} 33,057 | 100.0; 1.3 22.6} 14.9 19.2} 20.5) 12.8 8.3 4 
Alabama...........| 54.86 60,068 | 100.0 | 8| 24.4) 14.9] 18.2] 21.3] 10.4 9.2 8 
North Dakota_....| 54.23 | 11,471 | 100.0 6 26.6 | 16.5 16.0 22.9 10.8 6.0 ~ 
Georgia..........--| 53.84] 64,248 | 100.0 1.0; 23.3} 17.5| 18.3] 21.2 10.3 7.9 -5 
Tennessee..........| 53.82 69,110 | 100.0 1.0 25.2 16.5 18.1 20.3; 10.3/ 8.1 -5 
Arkansas. -....---. 51.49 44,500 | 100.0 .8| 30.0} 16.3] 17.2} 19.9] 83] 7.2] 3 
Mississippi ie | 34,502 | 100.0 1.2 32.1 19.3 15.4 19.2 7.0 5.4 | x 
Virgin Islands----- 44.69 264 | 100.0 8 31.8 | 32.6 12.5] 13.6) 3.8 4.9 | 0 
Puerto Rico------- 41.34 19,150 | 100.0 .8 38.6 32.0 12.5} 11.1 2.8 2.1 an 
Foreign.........--- 65.22 | 33,072 | 100.0 1} 10.4] 9.9] 16.6] 33.2] 16.7] 12.6 5 











1 For persons receiving both an old-age benefit old-age benefit. Actuarially reduced benefits 
and a widow’s, widower’s, or parent’s secondary payable to women aged 62-64 at entitlement may 
benefit or a wife’s or husband’s secondary benefit be represented in all the amount-of-benefit inter- 
that was awarded, reinstated, or adjusted after vals except that for $108.50 and account for all 
Sept. 13, 1956, the amount of the reduced sec- the cases in the $24.00-$29.90 interval. 
ondary benefit is combined with the amount of the 2 Beneficiary’s State of residence. 
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tion for early retirement, averaged 
$48.26. 

Almost a third of all old-age bene- 
ficiaries were receiving monthly bene- 
fits of $75.00—$108.50. About two-fifths 
were receiving benefits in the $45.00- 
$74.90 range, and slightly more than 
one-fourth were receiving benefits of 
less than $45.00. Actuarially reduced 
benefits payable to women aged 62- 
64 at entitlement may be represented 
in all the amount-of-benefit intervals 
except the one for $108.50, and they 
account for all benefits of $24.00- 
$29.90. 

Benefits of exactly $30.00, repre- 
senting mainly amounts going to 
persons entitled to the statutory mini- 
mum, were being paid to about 772,- 
000 old-age beneficiaries—61,000 more 
than at the end of 1955. As a pro 
portion of all old-age beneficiaries, 
however, the number of persons re- 
ceiving a $30.00 benefit declined 0.8 
percent to 15.1 percent. The figure 
for the number of persons receiving 
an old-age benefit of exactly $30.00 
at the end of 1955 represented the 
number receiving the minimum bene- 
fit. The corresponding figure for 
December 1956 includes some bene- 
fits that were reduced to exactly 
$30.00 because of actuarial reduction 
for early retirement. Then, too, some 
benefits in the $24.00-$29.90 interval 
would have been $30.00 minimum 
benefits if they had not been actu- 
arially reduced because the benefi- 
ciary was aged 62-64 at entitiement. 

Among the 48 States the average 
old-age benefit at the end of 1956 
ranged from $70.01 in Connecticut to 
$49.78 in Mississippi. Benefits of 
$75.00-$108.50 were being paid to 45 
percent of the old-age beneficiaries 
in Connecticut and to 13 percent in 
Mississippi. Only 17 percent of the 
old-age beneficiaries in Connecticut 
but 53 percent of those in Mississippi 
were receiving benefits of $24.00- 
$44.90. In Puerto Rico, where the 
average benefit was only $41.34, 71 
percent of the old-age beneficiaries 
were receiving less than $45.00. 

The average old-age benefit was 
highest in the Northeastern States 
and in certain North Central States, 
somewhat lower in the Far West and 
Middle West, and for the most part 
lowest in the Southern States. Four 
of the six States with the highest av- 
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erage old-age benefits are in the 
Northeast, and five of the six States 
with the lowest average benefits are 
in the South. In the Southern States, 
workers had more periods of non- 
covered employment in their earn- 
ings histories; the result was a re- 
duction in the average monthly 
earnings from which their benefits 
were computed. Regional differences 
in wage rates are also reflected, to 
some extent, in the average benefits. 
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Current Operating Statistics 


Table 1.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-57 





{In thousands; data corrected to July 11, 1957] 







































































| 
Retirement, disability, and survivor programs Unemployment insurance 
programs 
! 
Monthly retirement and ii . Tem- 
disability benefits ! Survivor benefits porary | 
_ aes Pee ee = ie _| disa- | 
l bility | Rail- 
Year and ' | Monthly Lump-sum 7 benefits : | road 
month Total Pe tes : : ; seca aetna " : ____| under Vet- |Unem- 
Rail- | Civil =e Rail- State erans’ | ploy- 
Social road _ | Service V eter- = sien J road laws 10 legis- ment 
Security | Retire- | Com- | 20S Ad- aee Rail- Civil | Veter- Unem- lation " | Insur- 
Act ment mis- | minis- Social road | Service | ans Ad-| Social ploy- | ance 
| Act sion? | tration Security | Retire- | Com- minis- Secu- | Other §& ment } Act 9 
Act 4 ment mis- tra- rity Act Insur- yer 
Act > sion 2 tion 6 ance 
| Act ® 
Number of beneficiaries 
1956 od J all _— aks ee | bi as enone i 
May..-.-. _ oad Le 436.9 243.1 2,732.8 2,244.6 209.6 78.4 (22) 53.7 12.7 24.9 1,064.4 44.4 30.9 
June dead es | $ 437.2 244.6 | 2,738.5 2,260.1 211.0 80.7 | 1,175.8 49.3 12.2 22.4 1,072.1 45.6 23.0 
ae 2 437.3 244.6 | 2,743.9 2,274.0 212.1 | 80.9 (12) 48.3 12.0 24. 975.6 | 47.9 38.4 
August___. S| 439.1 | 248.8] 2,749.6] 2,200.7} 212.8] 81.5] (12 50.6 12.3 34 931.8 | 52.1] 78.0 
September --_-_/...-.- 5 440.9 | 249.4 | 2,752.8 2,302.3 213.8 | 82.1 | 1,174.7 43.3 11.4 33. 888.9 | 47.7 43.6 
October PORE 441.2 249.3 | 2,758.7 2,314.0 214.8 | 82.9 (12) 38.7 12.6 36. 752.3 30.3 | 39.9 
November... 442.8 248.8 2,761.7 2,429.2 215.5 | 83.9 (22) 37.2 12.0 3 796.2 31.0 | 45.4 
December : 443.3 | 255.9!) 2,764.7 | 2451.0] 216.0 85.5 | 1,179.5 38.3 | 11.2 | | 940.6 | 39.9 | 53.5 
1957 | | | | | 
January feds 6,777.8 444.1 | 259.0] 2,766.4 | 2,483.6 217.3 85.6] (12) 56.7} 12.6] 39.8] 1,452.5 53.1 75.3 
February coo. ; 6,878.2 445.3 252.6 | 2,768.3 2,509.1 217.5 86.3 (22) 48.0 | 11.9 | 28.0 1,529.5 | 61.6 68.6 
March ee 7,071.6 | 448.1 265.8 | 2,773.3 2,535.7 218.7 87.4 | 1,178.2 61.5 12.6 26.4 1,500.4 | 61.7 67.9 
CS SERS Pe 7,358.2} 451.1) 268.0 2,782.5 2,569.7 219.6 | 88.5 2) 66.5 12.8 | 26.5 1,310.5 | 51.1 57.9 
SBIR BR 2 7,573.2 | 453.0 | 271.0] 2,789.3 | 2,602.5] 220.1] 90.0] (12) 65.5] 13.0] 24.2] 1,199.4] 40.4] 49.0 
Amount of benefits 
1940... ---| $1,183 ,462 $17,150 |$114,166 | $62,019 | $317,851 $6 371 $1,448 3 ..-----|$105,696 | $11,833 | $12,267 $518,700 j.......... 1$15,961 
eee | 1,079,648 | 51,169 | 119,912 64,933 | 320, j ) OOP foncnncccud See eeee 13,270 | 13,943 eae | 14,537 
ee 1,124,351 76,147 | 122,806 68,115 32. Fy 111,193 15,005 | 14,342 2 es 6,268 
Sarina 911,696 | 92,943 | 125,795 | 72,961 | 31,35 Ae 3 ee 116,133 17 ,843 jp > | ie tp OL 917 
|” ee | 1,104,638 | 113,487 | 129,707 | 77,193 | 456,279 1,765 144,302 | 22,034 | 19,238 |..__..__- 62,385 | $4,215| 582 
| I Aiseees | 2,047,025 | 148,107 | 137,140 83,874 | 697,830 ei | 254 , 238 26 , 127 , <r 445 ,866 126,630 | 2,359 
5,135,413 149,188 | 94,585 |1,268,984 1,817 | 333 ,640 27 , 851 , kf ele -|1,094,850 [1,743,718 39,917 
C—O 4,658 ,540 177,053 | 106,876 |1,676,029 | 149,179 19,283 |....- -| 382,515 29,460 | 33,115 | $11,368 776,165 970,542 | 39,401 
== --| 4,454,705 35 208 ,642 | 132,852 |1,711,182 171,837 36,011 | $918 | 413,912 32,315 32,140 | 30,843 793 , 265 510,167 | 28,599 
a 5,613,168 | 437,420 | 240,893 | 158,973 |1,692,215 196 ,586 39 , 257 4,317 | 477,406 33,1 30,103 |1,737,279 430,194 |103,596 
Wintec cacune 5,196,761 651,409 | 254,240 | 175,787 276,945 43 ,884 8,409 | 491,579 2,7 28,099 |1,373,426 34,653 | 59,804 
(Se 1,321,061 | 268,733 | 196,529 506,803 49,527 | 14,014 | 519,398 7 26 , 297 840,411 2,234 20,217 
1952 ¥ 1,539,327 | 361,200 | 225,120 591 , 504 74,085 | 19,986 | 572,983 34,689 998 , 237 3,539 41,793 
1953 2,175,311 | 374,112 | 269,300 |1,840,437 743 ,536 83 ,319 27 ,325 | 613,475 45,150 | 962,221 41,698 | 46,684 
1954 2 9 2,697,982 | 428,900 | 298,126 |1,921,380 879 952 93 , 201 32,530 | 628,891 49,173 |2,026,866 | 107 ,666 |157,088 
1955..........|10,275,552 |3,747,742 | 438,970 335,876 |2,057,515 |1,107,541 | 121,847 39,362 | 688,426 51,945 |1,350,268 87,672 | 93,284 
1956_ _- ..-|11,193,067 |4,361,231 | 490,445 | 400,647 |2,101,798 |1,244,073 | 183,171 | 49,675 | 699,204 49,538 {1,380,726 | 60,917 | 70,443 
| | 
1956 | | | | 
May 909,100 | 338,759 | 38,232 | 32,836 | 176,656 | 96,984] 10,518] 4,094 | 58,870! 10,609} 4,054] 3,404] 125,786] 4,604 | 3,604 
oo 897 ,302 341,549 38 , 287 33,108 | 174,292 | 97 ,875 10,608 | 4,123 8 ,O82 9,798 3,515 3,002 116,040 4,452 2.571 
CS 901,859 345,879 38,319 | 33,786 | 175,115 98 ,741 10,683 | 4,157 58,215 9,583 3,420 3,138 111,708 | 4,970 | 4,145 
August....... 921,519 352,619 38,531 | 33,747 | 176.671 | 99 727 10,741 | 4,202 58 733 10,081 3,570 4.859 112.207 | 5,630 | 10.201 
September --- 902,032 | 357,049 | 41,971 33,536 174,546 100 ,445 11,143 | 4,242 58 ,026 8,618 2,845 4,632 94,919 4,499 | 5,561 
October. ._..- 903 ,856 359,780 42,064 33 ,343 176,636 101,163 11,116 4,318 58,721 7,714 3,737 | 91 ,476 | 3,258 5,197 
November_--| 920,583 | 369,732 42,250 33,975 176,373 107 ,672 11,164 4,353 58,634 7.492 3,476 91.700 | 3'168 5.637 
December-...| 940,191 | 373,58) 42,297 | 35,897 175,459 109,012 11,195 | 4,411 58,395 7,702 2,634 4,612 104,245 3,883 | 6,868 
1957 | | 
January.....- 1,035 ,052 379,451 42,439 | 36,296 | 176,610 110,850 11,275 4,508 ), 981 11,453 5,296 177,598 | 5,572 9.772 
February ---_-| 1,026,267 386 ,033 42,619 | 36,950 177 ,163 112,326 11,309 4,564 60,168 9,668 | 3,490 164 , 860 5,594 8/252 
March. .__-_--- 1,049,807 | 398,084 42,958 | 37,881 177,105 113,903 | 11,389 4,666 | 60,149 12,424 | 3,698 | 168,841 | 5,886 | 8,973 
April__.- 1,054 ,073 414,852 43,291 | 38,131 | 177,783 115,844 11,453 | 4,719 | 60,053 13 ,396 3, 594 154,329 5,155 7.297 
| aie 1,059,618 | 427,303 | 43,521 38,823 178,243 117,591 11,506 | 4,762 | 60,507 13,082 3,416 15,657 4,222} 6,211 
1 Under the Social Security Act, retirement benefits—old-age, wife’s, and basis. 


husband’s benefits, and benefits to children of old-age beneficiaries—partly 
estimated; (beginning Jan. 1957 includes a few child’s benefits paid, solely because 
of disability, to children aged 18 or over). Under the other 3 systems, benefits 
for age and disability; beginning Dec. 1951, spouse’s annuities under the Rail- 
road Retirement Act. Sept. 1956 data for amount of benefits under the railroad 
program estimated. 

2 Data for civil-service retirement and disability fund; excludes noncon- 
tributory payments made under the Panama Canal Construction Annuity 
Act. Through June 1948, retirement and disability benefits include payments 
to survivors under joint and survivor elections. 

3 Pensions and compensation, and subsistence payments to disabled veterans 
undergoing training; beginning 1955, payments on estimated basis and adjusted 
quarterly. 

4 Mother’s, widow’s, widower’s, parent’s, and child’s benefits; includes a 
few benefits payable to disabled children aged 18 or over; partly estimated. 

5 Annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections and, beginning 
Feb. 1947, survivor benefits—widow’s, widower’s (first paid Dec. 1951), widowed 
mother’s, parent’s, and child’s. 

* Payments to widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans; data 
for beneficiaries shown as of end of quarter; beginning 1955, payments on esti- 
mated basis and adjusted quarterly. 

7 Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum payments were made. 

8 Payments under the Railroad Retirement Act and Federal civil-service 
and veterans’ programs; beginning 1955, data for veterans’ programs on estimated 
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* Represents average number of beneficiaries in a 14-day registration period; 
temporary disability benefits first payable July 1947. 

10 Represents average weekly number of beneficiaries; beginning Jan. 1955 
includes data for payments to unemployed Federal workers made by the States 
as agents of the Federal Government. 

1! Beginning Sept. 1944, under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, readjust- 
ment allowances to unemployed and self-employed veterans of World War II. 
Beginning Nov. 1952, under the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act, unem- 
ployment compensation benefits to veterans with military service since June 
1950. Number represents average weekly claims paid. 

12 Not available. 

'3 Payments: under the Social Security Act annual data represent Treasury 
disbursements and under the Railroad Retirement Act, amounts certified 
(for both programs monthly data for monthly benefits represent benefits in 
current-payment status); under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, 
amounts certified; for Veterans Administration programs, except the readjust- 
ment allowance program, disbursements; under the State unemployment 
insurance laws, the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, and the Veterans’ Read- 
justment Assistance Act, checks issued; for civil-service programs, disburse- 
ments through June 1949 and authorizations beginning July 1949. Adjusted 
on annual basis except for civil-service data and payments under the Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Act, which are adjusted monthly. 

Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies. 
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Table 2.—Contributions and taxes collected under selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 
1954-57 


{In thousands] 








Retirement, disability, and survivors insurance 


Unemployment insurance 








| 
| 
| 
| 























| | ze 
Federal insurance 
Period contributions ! 2 ‘ Taxes on | State . Railroad 
Satta nagslie ties Me Federal carriers unemployment F ederal unemployment 
civil-service : ; : unemployment ; : 
| contributions and their insurance taxes § insurance 
Retirement Disability? | employees contributions ¢ : contributions ® 
and survivors ee y 
Fiscal year: | 
SE Se ee er Sk ee a ee A, a ert | $469 , 856 $600 , 106 $1,142,009 $279 , 986 $23 ,720 
I aia ne knot oni eenenbemmenca Op BIG levedicdatnvceses 808 , 207 634 ,323 1,328,722 324,656 34,043 
11 months ended: 
eT ee ee ee ee 424,101 548,433 1,135,123 277 , 286 19,198 
OS ee idem eee cpa onic ef Speer 763 ,098 580 ,572 1,316,581 323 ,362 31,345 
et VERS Seapiael eae ss SRS SRR S pee Spee eee too sna cee ke. | 1,117,718 563,972 | 1,524,719 328 ,448 69,281 
1956 | 
EE EE ep See a Se OT As anedacetucccanen | 53,424 91,356 316,671 2,499 12,193 
ESE: SERS SS See ae ees ee ae eee i ES ene 45,109 53,751 12,140 1,294 2,698 
SE eee eee eae BO MOR, [oc ddckmesbuvdan | 8 560,769 23 ,376 148,138 1,719 434 
August_.....- oad ESE eee See E Sf a ee 60 ,862 81,404 | 295 ,588 742 9,833 
SRN 25 oes. or ntnodbuaneenieh imams wine | a) Se ee ae 49,785 53,453 10,879 621 8,78: 
| AR Hae As a Sha te a i i Rea ee ees | 51,738 24,959 | 109 ,393 598 617 
ERE ine EAE DEES See 606,000 |<...-- te a aad 53 ,677 74,306 208 ,899 865 10 352 
OEE AEA TPE | ee 52,326 54,580 12,033 699 7,731 
1957 
a a 5 ree eee rere ty eee | 63 ,435 21,165 80 ,086 40 ,242 386 
ES RS EE ee ate eee 775,301 $52,079 45,449 82,796 | 152,570 269 , 886 7,133 
Ro esciiccientonunasccadbekinn nnknenieaiebe 572,293 | 65,796 66 ,966 49,861 | 15,155 | 10,166 | 11,402 
I i oe Poe a ae eat re eee 632,911 31,249 | 45,650 | 14,939 169 ,528 1,511 | 562 
FRR ee Ee 1,141,249 118,602 67 ,058 83,134 | 322,449 1,400 | 12,048 
| 








1 Represents contributions of employees, employers, and the self-employed 
in employments covered by old-age, survivors, and disability insurance (begin- 
ning December 1952, adjusted for employee-tax refunds); from May 1951, in- 
cludes deposits in the trust fund by States under voluntary coverage agreements; 
beginning January 1951, on an estimated basis. 

2 Under the 1956 amendments to title II of the Social Security Act. 

3’ Represents employee and Government contributions to the civil-service 
retirement and disability fund; Government contributions are made in 1 month 
for the entire fiscal year. 

4 Represents deposits in State clearing accounts of contributions plus penal- 
ties and interest collected from employers and, in 3 jurisdictions, contributions 


from employees; excludes contributions collected for deposit in State temporary 
disability insurance funds. Data reported by State agencies. 

5 Represents taxes paid by employers under the Federal Unemployment 
Tax Act. 

6 Beginning 1947, also covers temporary disability insurance. 

7 Except for State unemployment insurance, as shown in the Final Statement 
of Receipts and Expenditures of the U.S. Government. 

8 Includes contributions from the Federal Government. 

Source: Monthly Statement of Receipts and Expenditures of the U.S. Govern- 
ment and other Treasury reports, unless otherwise noted. 
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Table 3.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1937-57 


{In thousands] 
























































| Receipts Expenditures Assets 
| : me is a l : 
Period Net | Net total of | Cash Total 
contribution | Interest Benefit | Administra- | U.S. Govern- | balance assets 
income and | _ received 2 payments tive expenses 3 | ment securities | at end of at end of 
transfers ! | | | aequired4 | period period 
Cumulative, January 1937-May 1957 5_____..-- | $48,146,801 | $4,249,880 $28 ,327 ,371 | $1,087,146 | $22,206,395 $775,768 $22,982,163 
Fiscal year: } | 
SR eS Be aaa parr oe 5,087,154 447 ,580 | 4,333,147 103 ,202 1,240 ,627 | 560,511 21,141,001 
SR itichie ccc ndcdaccencsecesecsnbessctawen 6,442,370 494 ,889 5,360,813 | 124,339 | 1,462,540 550,078 22,593,109 
11 months ended: | | } 
i Ke catee<scedageacagucnae 2 apbeiectane 4,383,435 | 272,338 | 3,905,441 | 94,123 | 704,381 | 654,579 20 ,698 ,823 
DE Pctdstnnitnatintiontnmaanene oak tebe thibienie 5.890 ,279 288 ,693 4,880,105 | 115,099 988,772 | 755 ,506 | 22,324,769 
PE HG als kcckcebbtkcgcnctennanesibhinetnads | 6,068 ,835 332 ,082 5,874,560 | 137 ,303 | 163 ,364 | 775,768 22,982,163 
- | | 
1956 } | | 
| | | | 
, 0 eee a bbbasnuioubbaes } 997 ,587 4,600 478,994 | 12,440 | 647 ,668 | 755 , 506 22,324,769 
AE ee ee ree } 552,091 206 , 196 480,708 | 9,239 | 473,767 | 6 550,078 22,593,109 
fees a aE eS RETS Ben, ee 351,031 1,081 | 479,651 | 11,300 | —221,601 | 632,795 22,454,270 
| DR Baa ctinscdeinddsds gweeesnietsnbbesans — 818,805 | 3,135 486 ,813 9,923 | 380 ,931 577 ,068 22,779,473 
' September_____- Cee ae ee Se 412,743 19,522 489,770 10 ,483 —127,148 | 636 , 227 22,711,485 
Cs Soda demanancccdsuspakneeoiocaee tesa 218,116 19,121 | 489,791 | 14,940 — 249,759 | 618 ,492 22,443 ,991 
io A I Bh EIEN Po? 658 606 ,322 5,381 | 488 ,599 11,997 | 127 ,383 | 602,260 | 22,555,097 
DON os hii ceeccniadenesencceaces@ecdnnasl 248 ,790 235,215 | 507 ,764 | — —122,285 | 688,601 | 22,519,153 
| } | 
1957 | 
| LT, viecdngaphicabecs ash qaue asad | 291,274 | 1,174 527,202 | 11,027 | —243,750 | 686 , 569 22,273,371 
| oe ce maccccnccapeneaesoucaneeme aia 775,301 3,902 | 535,443 | 12,826 86,922 | 830 ,582 22,504,306 
OO ee ee ey ee ee | 572,293 14,969 | 574,628 13,014 | 141 ,534 | 688 , 668 22,503 ,927 
ME sis ich ates aon eh a de ame | 632,911 20,493 | 646,696 | 17,248 | —391 ,059 | 1,069,188 | 22,493 ,388 
DE Gs wc da cece iquusdecedsighwehsessshuganen } 1,141,249 8,088 | 648 , 202 12,359 | 782,195 | 775,768 22,982,163 
} } 
: i i f 
1 For July 1940 to December 1950 equals taxes collected; beginning January 1951, adjusted for reimbursements to trust fund of small amounts for sales o 
1951, equals amounts appropriated (estimated tax collections) and, from May services. Beginning October 1953, includes amounts for expenses of plans and 
j 1951, deposits by States under voluntary coverage agreements. For 1947-51 preparations for construction authorized by P.L. 170, 83d Cong., 1st sess. 
includes amounts appropriated to meet costs of benefits payable to certain ‘Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of accrued interest 
: veterans’ survivors. Beginning 1952, includes deductions for refund of esti- on bonds at time of purchase. 
mated amount of employee-tax overpayment. Excludes contributions to the 5 Revised to correspond with Final Statement of Receipts and Expenditures 
disability insurance trust fund under the Social Security Act, as amended in of the U.S. Government. 
t 1956. . 4 6 Includes $44,306 of unappropriated receipts. 
+ Includes interest transferred from the railroad retirement account under Source: Monthly Statement of Receipts and Expenditures of the U.S. Govern- 
ee interchange provision of the Railroad Retirement Act,asamended ment and unpublished Treasury report. 
oa n pt > . : - 
/ 3 Represents net expenditures for administration. Beginning November 
Table 4.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: Monthly benefits in current-payment status at the end of the 
month by type of benefit and by month, May 1956-May 1957, and monthly benefits awarded, May 19571 
{Amounts in thousands; data corrected to June 28, 1957] 
mn } Wife’s or se Widow’s or ae ° 
kK Total Old-age husherid’s Child’s widower’s | Mother’s Parent’s 
e Item a om —s rT — ai ome aad eae Ret tc eee, a ee —_|————— 
8 Num- | Jum- | Num- 
f Number | Amount | Number | Amount | Number } Amount) Number | Amount oo, Amount! — Amount — |Amount 
| | . | | 
e 2 | = = ~ ———~ = —  ——— | —-— —, —— -—_—_—|—_____ 
)- Monthly benefits in cur- | } | 
*) rent-payment status | | } 
; at end of month: 
| j | | 
| | } | 
ial | | | | | | 
ad May....-- 2 Sh. aN 8,315, 314|$435,742.9) 4,697,531 $294,528.6) 1,246,118/$41,632.8) 1,310,331/$48,312.0) 739,968)/$36,224.6) 295,771/$13,759.0| 25,595/$1,285.8 
SENTRY F 8,374,453) 439,423.8) 4,731,942) 296,976.4| 1,255,018) 41,968.4| 1,316,728) 48,662.0| 747,766) 36,647.7| 297,294) 13,875.9| 25,705) 1,293.3 
ul July -_..-.--------------| 8,451,169) 444,620.4) 4,781,036) 300,776.8) 1,268,051) 42,477.0) 1,320,390) 48,912.8) 756,213) 37,106.2| 299,675) 14,047.2) 25,804] 1,300.4 
WwW August ___._.--- in | 8,566,410] 452,345.9| 4,855,552) 306,613.1| 1,290,596) 43,336.9) 1,327,584) 49,300.1| 764,555! 37,561.7| 302,199] 14,225.8| 25,924] 1,308.3 
| September.__.......--.-| 8,647,776, 457,493.9| 4,907,729] 310,408.4| 1,307,228] 43,939.9) 1,333,003) 49,637.4) 772,132, 37,976.6) 301,685] 14,217.8| 25,999] 1,313.8 
od ea en ..| 8,701,498) 460,942.4) 4,941,397) 312,833.8 1,315,464) 44,250.7| 1,337,359) 49,930.3) 780,034) 38,407.0) 301,188 14,202. 0) 26,056) 1,318.6 
OS Eee 9,035,408) 477,403.7| 5,064,198; 319,516.2| 1,410,825) 47,506.6) 1,340,508) 50,168.2, 891,682) 44,615.7) 301,522 14,244. 4! 26 673) 1,352.6 
December...........-- 9,128,121) 482,592.9) 5,112,430) 322,536.8) 1,433,507) 48,325.6) 1,340,995) 50,323.7| 913,069) 45,779.7| 301,240 14,262. 2) 26,880) 1,364.8 
N- | } | } | | | | 
c: 1957 | | | | 
of REAR eee 9,261,391} 490,300.8) 5,184,797) 327,385.5| 1,460,641) 49,315.0) 1,351,695' 50,907.4) 934,177] 46,921.4) 302 932) 14,389. 9] 27,149) 1,381.6 
= 9,387,369) 498,358.4) 5,254,626) 332,736.2) 1,490,286) 50,517.4) 1,360,227) 51,396.7) 951,557) 47,875.9| 303,432) 14,443.4| 27,241) 1,388.8 
| a ee eee 9,607,354) 511,986.7| 5,390,335, 342,649.6) 1,542,889) 52,512.7) 1,371,428 51,935.2) 970,314] 48,919.3) 304,945) 14,567.9| 27,443) 1,402.0 
AL SRT | 9,927,903] 530,695.6| 5,584,232) 356,244.9| 1,625,159) 55,453. 4] 1,392,629] 52,794.1) 989,516) 49,978.6| 308,689] 14,807.5| 27.678| 1,417.2 
0 | SE TS ae ee ee 10,175,747| 544,893.5| 5,734,363) 366,471.7| 1,684,131) 57,519.1) 1,411,694) 53,571.5/1,006,242) 50,904.4 311,394) 14,994. 1) ,923) 1,432.8 
a ? | j | | | 
} | | | 
re Monthly benefits award- | 
6 ed in May 1957_--..-- 325,802} 17,550.7| 186,207| 12,168.9 76,929) 2,540.5 31,997; 1,180.0) 22,084) 1,181.3! 8,141 454.3} 4445 25.7 
Oo. | | | | 
1 For an explanation of the treatment of dual entitlements, see the Bulletin fits include some paid to disabled children aged 18 or over. Monthly disability 
for April 1957, p. 29, table 4, footnote 1. Beginning January 1957, child’s bene- benefits first payable for July 1957. 
ty Bulletin, August 195? 
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Table 5.—Employment security: Selected data on nonfarm placements and unemployment insurance claims and 
— wi es _— 1957 } 


Initial claims ? 


Weeks of unemploy- | 
ment covered by 
continued claims 


| Nonfarm 


Compensated unemployment 






























































| Average 
| All types of unemployment 3 Total ee | weekly 
Region and State | place- | LS a | ora re __| insured 
ments | | ] ] | unemploy- 
, , , | | Average } ment 
Total Women Total | Women | Weeks | a weekly | Weeks Average | 
| | | compen- | aid ; | number of | compen- weekly 
sated | - bene- sated payment. | 
| ficiaries | | | 
EE Sn ee 533, 767 |1,000,719 429 ,337 6,234,895 | 2,594,592 | 5,517,300 | $145,657, 102 | 1,199,413 5,018,454 | $27.47 is 1,349,710 
Region I: x | | | 
Cementiont. 2... 8,467 12,684 | 3 | 91,747 52,692 | 86,832 | 2,439,635 18,877 81,935 | 28 19,481 
Ro oe 2,891 | 7,016 | | 53,796 | 30,836 | 49.908 | 906 ,310 10,850 45,115 | 18.55 | 11,010 
Massachusetts_ __- 16,907 47 ,438 264 , 284 144,287 244 ,474 | 6,413 ,068 53,147 193 ,481 | 44 | 57,161 
New Hampshire____.____- 2,186 4,678 | | 30 , 224 18,386 24,168 | 491,559 | 5,254 | 21,451 21.37 6,567 
Rhode Island__________-- 1,957 | 13 ,955 | 80,758 | 44,878 73,072 1,860 ,894 | 15,885 | 65,273 | 26.79 | 17,165 
a eae ee 1,286} 1,347 | 10,808 | 6,095 10,890 | 244,791 | 2,367 | 10,108 | 23.17 | 2,315 
Region II: | | | 
New Jersey._..-.-.--- 12,122 | 42,661 21,160 358,133 | 189,017 351,505 10,949,151 | 76,414 | 312,072 32.16 | 77,189 
OU: ea 75,132 178 , 240 92,686 | 874,842 434,796 785 ,520 22,630 ,690 170,765 706 ,923 30.33 | 190 , 506 
i 2,452 365 89 3,899 1,132 554 13,581 | 2 54 i Se Ss 
Virgin Islands__-.._.___- 244 1 0 14 0 16 | 426 | 3 16 a ie ips 
Region III: | | | | | | 
Peewers...............-..- 908 1,412 | 495 | 11,762 3,541 16,440 | 499 ,001 3,574 15,407 | 31.24 | 2,537 
District of Columbia_ --- 3,952 2,824 719 | 20 ,569 6,836 18,303 | 479,516 3,979 17,921 | 26.32 | 4,409 
re 6 ,704 12,007 | 4,976 76 ,337 32,901 | 79,236 | 2,219,757 | 17,225 72,612 | 28.90 | 16,856 
North Carolina. __- 11,502 | 37,612 | 21,756 | 193 ,424 106,891 | 204 ,723 3,533,955 | 44,505 187 ,683 | 17.68 | 44,507 
Pennsylvania__........... 25,183 100,317 41,096 | 665 ,772 275,404 592,923 | 15,877,043 | 128 ,896 531,956 | 28.21 143 ,940 
a ES 7,581 18,579 12,408 | 53,277 26,241 33,370 | 709,119 | , 254 31,671 21.69 12,307 
West Virginia. _.._...__.. 2,616 8,028 1,172 56,177 12,563 41,863 | 881,099 | 9,101 37,526 21.80 12/187 
Region IV: | 
SS 9,365 11,812 4,070 | 95 ,304 32,752 77 ,068 | 1,524,049 | 16,754 73,289 20.07 20,524 
SE Rn ee 19,924 | 14,038 6,284 | 64,325 27 , 756 | 43 ,323 916,632 | 9,418 40 ,873 21.57 14,035 
ee, a ee 11,116 | 18 ,306 7,659 | 123 ,079 57,924 | 106, 596 | 2,290,470 | 23,173 97,645 22.18 26,827 
ae | 7,888 | 9,467 | 4,245 | 73 ,856 26,762 | 62,443 | 1,242,492 13,575 57,870 20.46 15,541 
South Carolina_____.___- 7,010 11,805 4,216 67,469 29 , 285 55,128 | 1,146,075 | 11,984 50,748 21.22 | 14,592 
: ha = ee eee ee | 11,931 16,325 | 6,384 184 ,030 69,840 143 ,076 2,931 ,609 | 31,103 135 ,053 20.80 38 , 647 
Region V: | } 
en POTEET RT 4,523 12,514 | 3,671 | 161,610 45,779 | 119,589 | 2,674,906 25,998 111,990 22.90 34,531 
J ener: 11,801 56,279 | 13 ,678 341,213 88,025 | 289 ,750 | 9,610,702 62,989 280 ,903 33.67 81,405 
F eng Le eer ae | 27,249 39,104 | 12,366 | 257 ,328 95,938 223,518 6,824,343 48,591 210,465 31.41 55,288 
Region VI: | | 
Co ee 19,810 | 53,997 | 24,959 | 290 ,295 126,169 | 250 ,850 6,750,094 54,533 222,106 28.60 | 67,001 
0 ea eee 6,564 | 20,911 8,326 | 135 ,089 | 60,808 | 130 ,641 | 3,293 ,397 28,400 120,406 26.06 31,797 
Deinnasota... .. ....2--....- 11,110 | 6,586 | 2,709 | 92,624 27,518 83,726 1,968,706 | 18,201 77 , 962 23.97 | 18,730 
eee 7,821 12,021 | 3,867 | 89,431 28,515 | 78,078 2,363 ,395 | 16,973 | 72,149 30.71 19,314 
Region VII: | } | | 
a ah ap ci 7,471 | 4,384 1,790 34,397 | | 14,343 | 29 , 883 709,169 | 6,496 | 25,871 25.18 | 7,188 
ae | 8,390 | 5,270 | 1,145 | 35 ,692 9,505 | 35,323 | 920 ,836 | 7'679 32,205 26.94 | 7,639 
eee ee | 8,371 27 323 | 12,713 | 138,155 | 54,908 | 114,217 | 2,343 ,459 | 24,830 98 ,837 22.07 29,909 
a, ERR 5,435 | 2,142 976 | 21, 438 | 9,231 19,991 | 498,561 | 4,346 18,809 25.70 | 4,291 
North Dakota--.-.......-| 2,646 | 344 107 | ,590 | 1,313 | 6,439 | 162,522 | 1,400 | 5,522 26.34 1,041 
South Dakota_-_-__-_-_- 2,015 | 473 | 123 | 3 "939 | 1,473 | 4,208 | 92,767 | 915 | 3,788 22.80 | 846 
Region VIII: | } | 
ae eee 7,837 | 9,409 | 2,424 | 79,712 17,975 | 50,209 | 960 ,194 10,915 46,196 19.57 | 14,340 
ES oS. cond 9,393 | 9,939 | 2,007 | 66 ,132 13,186 | 57,892 | 1,257 ,965 12,585 | 52,904 22.46 | 14,180 
Oklahoma- seiiiae Mapianaeaids 13,487 | 7,823 | 2,238 | 61,173 19,306 50,391 | 1,197,208 10,955 45 ,587 24.74 | 13,061 
oo eee eee 47,007 | 21,281 | 5,826 | 134,202 | 41,067 133,181 2,966,926 | 28,952 | 124,931 22.84 | 31,015 
Region IX: | | 
0 en eee 7,365 | 3,182 710 | 21,083 | 6,792 | 20,429 | 619 , 235 | 4,441 | 18,396 | 31.17 | 4,522 
Montana Sue 3,339 1,840 | 359 | 23,512 6,207 25,003 | 689,898 | 5,435 25,003 27.31 4,469 
Now Mexico......-...... 3,596 | 2,991 | 324 | 16,977 2,418 | 14,347 | 348,195 | 3,119 13,278 24.96 3,170 
| ae 3,478 | 2,615 735 17,439 6,845 | 17,154 | 461,485 | 3,729 15,334 28.09 | 3,622 
.  . Seen 1,753 | 803 134 | 6,222 | 1,575 | 6,461 | 180,061 | 1,405 | 5,177 | 28.45 1,345 
Region X: | 
[A i 4,864 | 3,853 | 818 | 22,025 5,521 | 16,232 | 417,055 | 3,529 | 15,140 | 26.19 | 4,558 
California____-- eee See et 36,845 | 94,633 | 38,892 | 518,094 220 ,089 445,751 | 12,500 ,300 96,902 | 410,808 29.03 | 111,677 
aa 1,061 1,274 492 11,452 | 6,323 | 10,964 | 240 ,360 2,383 8,258 25.51 (8) 
OS SES Se ere 2,346 | 1,576 373 | 8,715 | 2,741 9,542 292,162 2,074 | 8,880 31.34 1,816 
Region XI: | | | | 
ee ee ee 606 934 | 147 | 14,912 1,816 | 17,189 633,913 | 3,737 16,520 37.14 | (6) 
a eee : 4,398 1,830 | 616 15,962 3,889 | 14,434 391 ,360 3,138 13,613 27.54 | 3,264 
| ae 5,054 10 , 248 | 2,109 | 64,236 17,886 | 59 ,046 1,694,449 12,836 54,835 29.24 | 13,103 
DPE 4 ng okan 8,808 | 14,223 3,233 | 91,360 26,616 81,431 2,392,557 17,702 75,408 30.14 18,284 
' 1 ' 1 
1 Includes data for the Federal employees’ 





unemployment insurance pro- 
gram, administered by the State as agents of the Federal Government. 
2 Total excludes transitional claims. 
3 Total, part-total, and partial. 
4 Not adjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate com- 
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bined-wage plan. 
5’ Excludes Alaska and Hawaii. 
6 Data not available. 
Source: Department of Labor, 
ated State agencies. 


Bureau 
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Table 6.—Public assistance in the United States, by month, May 1956-May 1957 ! 














Aid to dependent Aid to 
children the 
——— perma- a 
Year and Total 2 Old-age Aid to nently | . ase 
month , assistance | Recipients the blind and " (egaany 
5 ey ee ote (cases) 
Families |—— — 
| Total 3 Children abled 
Number of recipients 
1956 — ao st 
| | 
ae 2 eres 2,527,753} 617,058] 2,258,858] 1,713,503 105,469 255,954 303 ,000 
June - 2,523,716) 613,720) 2,250,229} 1,707,629 105,796 258 , 279 290 000 
a ae 2,519 , 469) 607,468) 2, ,867| 1,691,346 105 , 990 260 ,082 288 ,000 
August aaanat 2,514,669} 606,973} 2,224,504) 1,692,992 106,445 262,105 297 ,000 
September .__]- 2,511,947) 606, 5 2 ,055| 1,696,484 106,609 263,471 281 ,000 
if  ) ee Tere 2,512,565) 605,925) 2,226,560) 1,697,530 106 ,820 265 , 298 282 000 
November. e 2,512,459) 608 ,661| 2,238,994; 1,706,869 107,193 267 ,639 290 ,000 
December - - 2,514,425} 616,190} 2,270,642) 1,731,736 107 , 484 269,176 305 ,000 
| | | 
1957 | 
January 2,512,411) 623 ,342 1,753,536 107,531 271,216 $34 
February _- 2,509 493} 629,847 1,775,169 107 ,456 273,465 332,000 
March 2,509 ,098) 636,713 1,794,489 107 ,639 276,133 336 ,000 
April J 2,508, 104! 642,611 1,814,287 107,974 279,148 325,000) - 
May 2,506 , 394! 646 , 224) 1,826,673 108,142 281,865 308 ,000 
| = 
Amount of assistance 
1956 . = . atstealiliistinaditin = — 
May $235 , 923 ,000|$137 , 436 ,276| $55 , 222,938 $6,375,783) $14,557,834) $16,054,000 
June 233,775,000} 137,005 , 608} 54,785,725 6,392,529) 14,649,950) 15,070,000 
July ‘ 234,738,000} 138,849,155] 54,385,013 6,408,216} 14,656,710 15,035,000 
August 236,815,000) 139,029 ,6 15 54,666 , 759 6,500,720; 14,901,223) 16,025,000 
September 235 ,590 000] 138 , 796 ,047 5 ; 6,516,200! 14,977,834) 14,736,000 
October 5 243,629,000) 144,387,281 ( | 6,715,577 15,362,558! 15,296,000 
November } 245,948,000) 145,133,252 3h 6,752,514; 15,659,665! 15,801,000 
December | 249,707,000] 145,810,238 2 6,784,376) 15,834,615) 17,098,000 
1957 
January 251,782,000) 145,158,000 59,345,712 6,792,570} 15,861,668) 18,973,000 
February__--| 253,478,000) 145,552,635 60 , 293 ,429 6,799,386; 16,068,612) 18,961,000 
March... __- 256,214,000) 146,009,789 61,360 ,890 6,834,412) 16,231,284) 19,243,000 
April 257 ,079,000} 146,560,554 62,323 ,996 6,854,191) 16,436,709) 18,551,000 
May 256,596,000} 146,766,526 62,471,755 6,901,479) 16,697,046) 17,286,000 
| | 





1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data subject 


to revision. 


* Total exceeds sum of columns because of inclusion of vendor payments 
for medical care from general assistance funds and from special medical funds; 
data for such expenditures partly estimated for some States. 

















1) |) 


|Except fer general assistance, includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 


Aid Aid 
to | tothe | gen 
Old- |depend- A ic perma- | ps 
Total a ent | to the nently assist- 
assist- chil- | blind and ance 
ance | dren | 2" | totally | 20 
(fami- dis- | ‘cases) 
lies) | abled | 





Percentage change from previous month 


—().1 +0.2 +(0.2 +1.8 —5.9 
—.2 -.5 +.3 +.9 -4.3 
—.2 —1.0 +.2 +.7 —.7 
—.2 —.1 +.4 +.8 +3.2 
—.1 —.1 +.2 +.5 —5.5 
(4 —.1 +.2 +.7 +.5 

+.5 +.3} +.9 +2.7 
+.1 +1.2 +.3 +.6 +5.2 


A} 44.2} 


- 


) +.8' +9.6 
~ +1.0 —.1 +.8 —.5 
+1.1 +.2 +1.0 +1.2 
(5) +.9 +.3 +1.1 —3.2 
—.1 +.6 +.2 +1.0 —5.4 
Percentage change from previous month 
—0.3}3 © | ® | +3.3| +20 —7.8 
—.9 —0.3 —0.8 +.3 +.6 —6.1 
+ .4 +1.2 —.7 +.2 (4) —.2 
+.9 +.3 +.5 +1.4 +1.7 +6.6 
-.5 —.2 +.3 +.2 +.5 —8.0 
+3. +4.0 +2.8 +-3.1 +2.6 +3.8 
+1.0 +5 +.8 +.6 +1.9 +3.3 
$+-1.5 + +3.0 +.5 +1.1 +8.2 
+1.0 —.4 +1.3) +.1 +.2 +11.0 
+.7 +-.3 +1.6 +.1 +1.3 —.1 
+1.1 +.3 +1.8 +.5 +1.0 +1.5 
+.3 +.4 +1.6 +.3 +1.3 —3.6 
—.2 +.1 +.2 +.7 +1.6 —6.8 








3 Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in 
families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in 
determining the amount of assistance. 

4 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

5 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 





(Continued from page 20) 


Cologne-Berlin: Carl Heymanns 
Verlag, 1957. 922 pp. 

PERLMAN, HELEN Harris. Social Case- 
work: A Problem-solving Process. 
Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1957. 268 pp. $5. 

PHILLIPS, HELEN U. Essentials of So- 
cial Group Work Skill. New York: 
Association Press, 1957. 180 pp. 
$3.50. 


“Social Work: Three Views—Welfare 
Problems and Community Serv- 
ices,” by Freda F. Burnside; “What 
Can the Community Expect of So- 
cial Workers?” by George W. Rab- 
inoff; and “Social Work: A Help- 
ing and Healing Profession,” by 
Swithun Bowers. New Outlook for 
the Blind, New York, Vol. 51, May 
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1957, pp. 184-202. 35 cents. 

WICKENDEN, ELIZABETH. “The Chal- 
lenge of a Changing Social Policy.” 
New Outlook for the Blind, New 
York, Vol. 51, May 1957, pp. 177- 
183. 35 cents. 


Child Welfare 


BALOGH, JOSEPH K., and RvUMAGE, 
CHARLES J. Juvenile Delinquency 
Proneness: A study of the Kvara- 
ceus Scale. Washington: Public 
Affairs Press, 1956. 35 pp. $1. 

BEER, ETHEL S. Working Mothers 
and the Day Nursery. New York: 
Whiteside Inc., and William Mor- 
row & Co., 1957. 189 pp. $3.50. 

BRANCALE, RALPH, and HEyN, Louis L. 
“Detection, Classification, and 
Treatment of the Youthful Of- 


fender.” Federal Probation, Wash- 
ington, Vol. 21, Mar. 1957, pp. 33- 
40. Free. 


Capa, CORNELL, and PINES, MAYA. 
Retarded Children Can Be Helped. 
Great Neck, N. Y.: Channel Press, 
Inc., 1957. 159 pp. $5. 


COMMUNITY COUNCIL OF GREATER NEW 
YORK. RESEARCH DEPARTMENT. Fact 
Book on Children in New York 
City. New York: The Council, 
Apr. 1957. 145 pp. Processed. $2. 
“Characteristics of the child popu- 

lation and welfare, health, and edu- 

cation services for children.” 


FREDERICKSEN, HazEL. The Child and 
His Welfare. (2d ed.) San Fran- 
cisco: W. H. Freeman and Co., 
1957. 364 pp. 

Includes chapters on the child and 








Table 7.—Amount of vendor payments for medical care for recipients of public assistance, by program and State, 
































May 1957 } 
| | 
Aid to the ” 
State | Old-age assistance | Aid - + ee | Aid tothe blind | permanently and | aan ral 
| | totally disabled | ean 
— — ee | 

Tl nidReapibiieninekcetincewtibe bint aelmediblinitel $14,063 ,058 | $2,430,627 | $400,201 $2,390,692 | 2 $6,473,000 
0 ON ES ol 3 3 Ae ee ee 1,842 | 526 | 5 577 | 57 
Alaska...... Lt cI KtdAd and bee Rt agen am bneNwscbl icc nnn dbeamammeeeet obec ame meaenemEs ee See ee oe (3) 425,309 
ids diiihiathigtiabsDeiiaahadatnannnnbinninainamcsainuien SIE Liinescaticssiasionsinaiis 21,558 | (3) 103, 193 
SS ee er a es snd papa ce es gia csi ta cat Sf ee ae (5) 
EES EEE ST ESS Eee | 173 ,437 66 ,192 7,968 | 71,072 (8) 
eR pink tctiednnnnntinkuiernakeneniren | 739 5 30 | 156 448 
SE nn eee ee OS 34,500 11,252 1,268 | 2,706 (5) 
Eee. oe ncn ccatnnbane Khai badeameccmas | 7,845 21,914 190 | ,900 8 
SD RS a a eee a ae 2,228,988 321,994 56 335 377 ,907 4 536,343 
RE SS ae ee peer een c eee eye ya } 543 ,402 90,180 26 ,097 (3) 4 224,426 
CE ate comahinpsisian baenbesabneebnans [uc haacses cae ees ened ded teens cacadece case } (3) 4 232,379 
1. SME ee ee eee ge 235 , 483 52,57: 5,103 40,597 36,942 
etsbedih dainindbanasndbpiapecensicapannenntopeal 651 6,277 207 | 3,646 | 3,494 
ALE AL EE FET TE 46,948 13,929 | 1,479 5,838 | «88,900 
"ie OES Ra Se eet aes eee 2,497 ,033 159,182 | 8,171 479 ,046 126,127 
SE a RS aa ee See | ft eae oe 3,17 2,488 | 139,983 
RE oth niece deneanah KneGeneeeiaa sane 1,439,430 132,833 | 36 ,868 12,869 388 ,092 
I nes ae AS 0s watesscnansitpaen BRR ee! ITT RE, PE Seale, LES ee ee ee ad 4 164,206 
SR a eee an ee Se See EN! ee eee hae ce ae ncaa et FS SR soe rote 4 204,477 
LE ae ee eS eee | A PPOP lcenbinsenacccncyseae ie tde Lou cee wbeeeate (3) 71,400 
NT RL x ETL 85,779 13,010 2,772 | 9,874 ®) 
ES Ee ee ee eee MER RRS oe ee 25,715 ft eee aa ee 134,704 
ca RR ea RRMA 55,913 52,204 2,047 | 10,906 | 6,580 
0 eee Ca eee a 2,452,065 807 ,724 92,551 | 929,173 (5) 
a eee ae a em am 33,124 ef Bee. | 14,864 | 4 238 ,804 
| in eas aa eS SEEN 225 ,379 39,727 355 36,119 4 24,625 
Ss 2S ie eR EG 6 RIE eA ALM 558,708 17,068 eo ee ne xox 4 987,399 
rs ERS Se at eal a aE AE ee epee emer ee emer 264 ,013 31,758 1,702 62,820 81,006 
I ont emlipe dens qaeweneneanaee | 210,808 161,913 52,323 73,540 79,520 
2 "i 20 Se a eee Ta S, | 74,969 »244 1,042 19,401 4 47,713 
SEL SORE. SOE ee 6 ee ae a EE ne i snide ines hac Simp asl ISIN sik io ocsce Sila ina poa haa ainda w obe eet hare kareena 4 14,730 
EES EE Se REE Se re SUS ce a snip oe Me i ccc dn Se eg Wins i il ots aca tr a ec 4119,443 
ie SA RR Se a ea ae ee 2,781 1,818 525 | 1,209 556 
RE Se SE eee eres 166 64 6 26 64 
"|| Sins ieeb lel Gene ial Sa Ras Pe eS Ree es, SS! RR eee Sa EE ener Se eee ee 412,418 
i aa wakl ane | 1,553,772 | 165,924 26,978 | 140,215 198 ,336 
UM a ee Ea eee an 35,570 | 12,986 920 6,526 421,550 
AS IRIE aR LTA 817,693 | 162,295 | £0,737 54,917 187,618 
none tac nedeant acdpecesenaakee donesnadnoneel = sumensgpen a aeTaee pasencaacosasscecsas |--20---2-----------2| one 2----------- eee 4 48,844 

| 








1 For the special types of public assistance figures in italics represent pay- 
ments made without Federal participation. States not shown made no vendor 
payments during the month or did not report such payments. 

2Includes an estimated amount for States making vendor payments for 
medical care from genera] assistance funds and from special medical funds and 


reporting these data semiannually but not on a monthly basis. 
3 No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 


4 Includes payments made on behalf of recipients of the special types of public 
assistance. 


§ Data not available. 





his welfare, safeguarding family life, 





guardianship and protection, substi- 
tute care, unmarried parenthood, and 
need for special services. 


Nye, F. Ivan, and SHorT, JAMES F., 
Jr. “Scaling Delinquent Behav- 
ior.” American Sociological Re- 
view, New York, Vol. 22, June 1957, 
pp. 326-331. $2. 


PLEUNE, F. Gorpon. “Effects of State 
Training School Programs on Ju- 
venile Delinquents.” Federal Pro- 
bation, Washington, Vol. 21, Mar. 
1957, pp. 24-32. Free. 


Stacey, CHALMERS L., and DEMARTINO, 
MANFRED F. Counseling and Psy- 
chotherapy with the Mentally Re- 
tarded: A Book of Readings. Glen- 
coe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1957. 
478 pp. $7.50. 


SUTHERLAND, RoserT L. “Delin- 
quency and Mental Health.” Fed- 


eral Probation, Washington, Vol. 21, 
Mar. 1957, pp. 20-23. Free. 


Health and Medical Care 


BROOKINGS INSTITUTION. Bibliography 
on Health Economics and Related 
Material. Chicago: Council of 
Medical Service, American Medical 
Association, 1956. 11 parts. 
Includes material on cost, financ- 

ing, and economics; personnel; serv- 
ices for selected groups (children and 
mothers, schools, government bene- 
ficiaries, industry and labor, rural 
population, and migrants); popula- 
tion and vital statistics; and general 
background material. 


DEVEREUX, H. J. “Prepaid Medical 
and Hospital Care by the Check- 
off System in Cape Breton.” Can- 
adian Journal of Public Health, 
Toronto, Vol. 48, May 1957, pp. 
182-186. 50 cents. 


HEALTH INSURANCE PLAN OF GREATER 
NEW YorRK. COMMITTEE FOR THE 
SPECIAL RESEARCH ProJeEct. Health 
and Medical Care in New York 
City. Cambridge: Published for 
the Commonwealth Fund by Har- 
vard University Press, 1957. 275 
pp. $7.50. 

LOFQUIST, Litoyp H. Vocational 
Counseling with the Physically 
Handicapped. New York: Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1957. 384 
pp. $5. 

U. S. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCA- 
TION, AND WELFARE. PUBLIC HEALTH 
ServicE. Social Work in Hospi- 
tals: A Study of Social Service De- 
partments in General and Tuber- 
culosis Hospitals in the United 
States, 1954-55. (P. H. S. Publi- 
cation No. 519.) Washington: 
U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 1957. 117 
pp. 65 cents. 


Social Security 











Table 8.—Average payments including vendor payments for medical care, average amount of money payments, and 
average amount of vendor payments for assistance cases, by program and State, May 1957 ! 









































| 
aca Aid to dependent Aid to the permanently 
Old-age assistance children (per family) Aid to the blind | and totally disabled 
! " | | ' 
| Vendor | | Vendor | | Vendor } Vendor 
State | Money | pay- | Money pay- Money pay- | Money pay- 
All | pay- | ments | All pay- ments All pay- ments All | pay- ments 
assist- | ments for assist- ments for assist- ments for assist- ments for 
ance? | to recip- med- ance? | to recip- med- ance? | to recip- med- ance? | to recip- med- 
| ients 3 ica] ients 3 ica] ients 3 ical | dents? ical 
care ? | | care? care ? care ? 
' ' 
| | 
Total, 53 States ‘............... | $58.56 $53.29 | $5.61 $96.67 | $93.04 | $3.76 $63.82 | $60.34 | $3.70 $59.24 | $51.32 $8.48 
CO er eee oe | 43.87 | 43.85 | 01 41.63) 41.61 | 08 38.18 | 38.18 | (35.78) 35.73 04 
= Pieeedeednans wake eman | 75.16 74.45 | ees ee Se Jn-n-----2- 92.19 90.98 1.61 | (8) | (6) (8) 
CR Sa icndacatheascacmadansad eee S See) ee See Se) Ae A Bs dedicadia 69.67 | 68.27 pee eee Seer ae Renee 
8 og cote ceil 84.48 73.48 11.00 | 132.72 | 120.72 | 12.00 104. 50 80. 50 24.00 116.39 | 84.39 32.00 
District of Columbia............--- 56. 30 56.06 24 113.51 | 113.28 28 64.33 | 64.21 12 | 66.18 | 66.12 -06 
| RE SES ae eee ho eee 49.48 | 48.98 50 59.07 58.57 | 50 53.59 | 53.09 .50 53.21 | 52.71 .50 
Se a eee 49.61 | 44.67 4.94 113.28 | 105.63 7.65 57.75 55.71 2.04 59.87 | 55.93 3.93 
ae eee ae 67.37 43.67 25.65 144.08 | 132.05 | 12.09 69.74 | 54.26 16.53 80.45 | 51.61 | 29.95 
DI clea Xinied-chaditaseudoatiase 55.63} 39.91] 16.59| 98.99] 89.48) 9.66| 68.04| 5427, 1449] ® | @® | @& 
7” Ae eee 71.14 64.30 7.26 121.74 | 112.52 | 10.44 79.35 71.39 8.19 75.48 66.30 9.66 
| | 
NE ee ee ee oe OP 63.07 63.06 01 84.34 84.05 .29 74.28 | 74.19 -99 50.14 | 49.89 -25 
Di nedececsceccdessounacecs 53.18 49.25 4.00 91.64 88.64 | 3.00 57.09 | 54.09 3.00 | 61.56 | 55.68 6.00 
eee 86.34 | 58. 26 28.78 139.44 127.59 12.54 108.28 | 104.60 4.17 111.00 | 65.15 49.27 
To re eer : 63.10 | 62.06 oY a Tak Se Ree 71.25} 70.7 1.77 83.00 | 81.79 | 11.32 
CO 2 eee eee a 74.70 | 51.89 28.84 133.66 118.17 15.83 86.86 | 56.31 31.51 58.04 51.26 | 8.04 
0 ee as as dea nodt 66.82 | 65.06 5 fee eee Tad essnipileacie ae eee ee . Se (®) | (*) (*) 
New Hampshire. ...............-... 65.52 50.16 15.41 136.82 | 123.31 13.77 69.14 58.37 11.00 88.80 | 58.04 30.76 
Ne, ee ee, So. 08: 7s CORR eee 139.52 | 136.04 | 3.49 77.67 77.88 i 4 SRE es Eee 
Dea eee ae 53.04 47.17 5.88 95.91 88.20 } 7.71 56. 28 51.05 5.22} 55.08) 49.13 5.96 
{| eee - eal R&.94 66.38 | 26.54 144.63 | 132.11 14.05 94.89 | 76.54 21.56 | 90.44 | 69.72 23.82 
| | 
North Carolina... ............-. aan 35.14 34.50 64 68.16 67.38 | 78 eee fee) ee | 39.88 | 38.88 1.00 
North Dakota.............. - 84.81 57.73 28. 40 142.82 | 122.27 22. 57 61.17 | 58.59 | 3.09 95.41 62.24 35.10 
CS See 64.34 | 58.45 5.89 94.45 | 93.53 | 92 65.18 | 57.53] aE ae Pee ee 
2 a a ae 81.28 67.14 14.57 140.83 132.79 | 8.04 83.33 | 78.06 5.27 | 94.53 | 77.22 17.64 
Pennsylvania. -..-. Sis ince anal 50.58 46.45 4.13 115.27 110.02 | 5.25 62.56 59.58 2.98 | 59.41 | 53.89 5.52 
Rhode Island-_-_-.....-- ° cece atarell 69.53 60.91 10.01 119.80 107.83 12.00 73.90 | 68.33 7.55 | 78.43 | 69.13 11.62 
2] ee eee ‘ 61.89 61.59 . 30 115.23 | 114.60 | .63 71.05 69.59 1.46 67.89 | 67.22 .68 
Wy MR etc ck cnccedacbuccet 18. 56 18.31 25 35.40 | 35.16 24 (7) (7) (7) 19.75 | 19.50 25 
cian ccuchasde ‘ 94.13 | 66.45 27.88 146.99 129.87 17.24 119.28 84.96 34.32 104. 47 | 78.66 26.19 
West Virginia............ beaand 31.77 | 30.17 1.59 84.33 83.61 72 35.50 34.69 80 34.48 33.69 aa 
Wisconsin...........- * 74.48 54.17 20.55 153. 57 133.45 20.30 80.32 60.95 19.54} 110.42 67.52 43.06 








1 Averages for general assistance not computed because of difference among 
States in policy or practice regarding use of general assistance funds to pay 
medical bills for recipients of the special types of public assistance. Figures 
in italics represent payments made without Federal participation. States 
not shown made no vendor payments during the month or did not report such 
payments. 

2 Averages based on cases receiving money payments, vendor payments for 
medical care, or both. 


Bulletin, August 1957 


3 Averages based on 
for average money payments for States not making vendor payments. 

‘ For aid to the permanently and totally disabled represents data for the 46 
States with programs in operation. 

5 Less than 1 cent. 

* No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 

7 Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients. 


number of cases receiving payments. 


See tables 9-12 








Table 9.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments 
to recipients, by State, May 1957 ' 
{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
payments] 





‘ ents > 
Payments to Percentage change from— 


recipients | 
| a a eee ee 
Num- | 
6. ber of | | | April 1957 May 1956 
wate recip- in— in— 
| fents Total ee ee 
amount age | : ! | 
ey Amount —_ Amount 


} 
| 











Total ?___.'2,506,394 $146, 766,526) $58.56) —0.1 +).1 —0.8 +6.8 
” | ne eee 105,183: 4,613,935} 43.87) +.5 +.6; +5.4| +42.2 
Alaska...... 1,587 3 101,254 63.80 —.2 —.4 5.0 —6.6 
a 14,115 783,744! 55.53! +.1 +.1 +.6 +. 
ae 55,044 1,973,865 35.86) +.2 +.1 +.1 +8.6 
| as 264,062) 19,847,113) 75.16) (4) —.4 —1.2 +3.2 
oe *....-.. 52,453 4,328,330) 82.52) (6 —.1 —.6 +.1 
Sa 15,767 1,332,009) 84.48 —.8 -6.2) —4.1 —9.6 
1,641 80,465) 49.03 +.6 +.4) +3.1 +13.0 
i 3,018 169,923; 56.30 +.3 +.2, —1.4 +3.5 
, ae 69,000 3,414,046) 49.48) (4 +3! (4) +5.4 
nee et} 98 , 198 4,204,028 42.81; (°) +.2 -.1 +11.9 
Hawaii___-_-- 1,588 78,786 49.61) —.3 —1.2 —4.2 +1.6 
Idaho. ...-.-. 8,244 498,335, 60.45 —.6 —.4, —2.3 +6.6 
ae 86 , 905 5,854,750) 67.37 —.3 —.1) —4.8 +5.2 
eee 32,757' 1,822,111) 55.63 —.5 +3.6| —5.1 +.7 
ee eee 38,783; 2,647,714) 68.27 —.4 —.4, —2.6 +9.4 
Kans. _...... 32,435 2,307,579) 71.14 —.5 —1.5 -—3.1 +3.5 
Seas 58,542) 2,263,277) 38.66) +.1 +.1; +6.4, +15.3 
ee 124,386 7,844,704) 63.07 +.3 +-.2) +2.6 +18.4 
Maine.._.... | eatin 624,128) 53.18) +.1 +3, —1.1 +4.9 

| | 
See 9,919 504,572) 50.87) —.3 —.4. —3.0 +6.3 
_ See 86,762} 7,491,156) 86.34) —.1 —.3) +1.0 +6.3 
Mich.___...-| 69,106) 4,360,662) 63.10) —.2 +.2) —3.0 +6.9 
Minn........ 49,918! 3,728,793! 74.70 —.2 —2.2. —2.2 +1.1 
=e 80,960! 2,323,093) 28.69) +.6 +.5| +13.7 +13.2 
 __—_— .--| 126,793 6,919,278, 54.57 —.3 —.3} —2.2 +7.3 
ae 8,341 516,418) 61.91! —.2 —.2) —3.1 +3.3 
a 17.099 3907,702' 53.09 —.3 —.1;) —2.0 —1.3 
ee j 2,26 170,116) 66.82 +.1 +.5 —-1.9 +6.9 
5 Sane 5, 566 364,604) 65.52) —.1 —.7 6.4 1.0 
ky States 19,459 1,546,440, 79.47; (4) | —.2); —1.3 +7.5 
NN. DEGx..... 9,516 504,768 53.04) +.6 +.5 +5.9 +19.4 
i GES 92,392) 8,216,883 88.94 —.5) —1.2} —4.3 +1.3 
rr 51,756 1,818,961, 35.14 +.1 +.5 0 +7.7 
i: 7,937 673,101} 84.81 +.1 +9.0| —1.3 +18.4 
a: | 94,833 6,101,518, 64.34 —.3 3) —3.7 +5.0 
ee | 94,520! 6,205,851! 66.61) —.1 —.3 —.5 +2.9 
a 18,118 1,472,635) 81.28 —.1 +2.7, -—3.0 +19.1 
_, Se 51,027 2,580,893; 50.58 —.4 —.4, —3.7 +5.1 
fs Sneieee | 42,798 343,740 8.03 +.5 +.7 —1.6 —.3 
| | | | 

8 een 7,489| 520,604 69.53) -—.3 —.1 —5.8| +4.9 
i So 37,051' 1,375,063) 37.11] —.3 —.2,-12.9) -L.1 
8. Dak...... 10,074 475,278] 47.18) —.3 —.1) —2.6; +2.1 
Tenn... 58,272; 2,069,868! 35.52) —.5 +.1) —5.1 —1.3 
eae | 224,612) 10,087,948) 44.91| (°) +.20 +.7 +8.4 
Dieh.......- 9,157 566,742) 61.89 —.4 +.1, —1.5 +.3 
| eee 6,509 328,125] 50.41] —.2 —.1) —2.7 —.9 
Ee | 664 12,321] 18.56) —1.0 —.5 Li —1.1 
, er 16,099 544,777| 33.84, —.1 +.4) —3.4 +5.2 
Wash. ....... 55,724, 5,245,520) 94.13) —.1 +8.2) -2.2) 411.7 
a ee 22,330 709,324) 31.77) (4) —14.1) —3.4 +7.9 
i, ee 39,799 2,964,302) 74.48 —.6 +4.9) —4.3 +6.8 
ee 3,803 235,194) 61.84) —1.2 —1.3) —2.6 +2.4 


| For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

2 Includes 4,226 recipients aged 60-64 in Colorado and payments of $369,483 
to these recipients. Such payments are made without Federal participation. 

3In addition, supplemental payments of $11,563 from general assistance 
funds were made to 51 recipients in Alaska and $142,542 to some recipients in 
Nebraska. 

4 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

5 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 





Table 10.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments 
to recipients, by State, May 1957 | 


{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 




















payments] 
Payments to Percentage change from-— 
recipients | 
| 
Num- | | 
State | berof April 1957 | = May 1956 
| recip- in— | in— 
| fents eter: |} AOR be 
amount age | 
| "ber | Amount| — Amount 
Se ae aa Se See: ee ee es 
Total ?____! 108,142 | $6,901,479 |$63.82 | +0.2 +0.7 | +2.5 | +8.2 
es ih 1,683 | 64,258 | 38.18 | +.2 eS eee +13.4 
Alaska 81 5,761 | 71.12| (3) ey | @) 
eS 812 52,218 | 64.31 | —.4 —.9 | +4.4 | +3 
CS aes 2,033 85,284 | 41.95 | (4) +1) —.1 +5.8 
Calif: t.... 13,309 | 1,235,286 | 92.19 | +.2 +.4] +2.4 +5.9 
Colo......... 326 22°714 | 69.67} +.3| +1.3] —1.2 +3.1 
Oont.....23. 332 34,695 |104.50/ —.9| +1.8| +.3 +5.6 
), aa 231 16,111 | 69.7 +2.2); +2.2) +7.9 +18.4 
i eae 252 16,211 | 64.33 | -—1.9| -—2.1! —2.3 | +4.1 
| ES 2,536 135,905 | 53.59 +.6 +.9 | —4.8 | +4.1 
(oe 3,495 167,828 | 48.02 | —.3 2) +1.1 $12.1 
Hawaii 93 5,371 | 57.75 (3) ( —11.4 | —Y 
Idaho 188 12,767 | 67.91 +1.6 +1.0 0 +10.8 
WAS 3,408 237 ,674 | 69.74 1.3 + 71] —1.5 +1.9 
Ind__- 1,801 122,538 | 68.04 | —.7 +4.7 +.4 +7.9 
Iowa. 1,486 123,570 | 83.16 | —.5 ( —.3 +11.4 
Kans 623 49,437 | 79.35 | 0 £1:6.) =tes +7.9 
Ky 3, 269 130,087 | 39.79 | + +.5 | +5.5 | +13.4 
La.- : 2,295 | 170,472 | 74.28 | +.9 +.9 |+11.8 +62. 
Maine....... 493 28,146 | 57.09 —.4 +.3 | —5.9 —.1 
|_| 72 26,670 | 56.50 | +.4 +.9 —.2| +5.8 
BMiars.......- 1,961 212,345 |108.28 | +.3; +2.3 | +3.9] +8.7 
Mich........ 1,795 127,890 | 71.25 | +.2 +.3| +.2] +11.5 
are 1,170 101,626 | 86.86 | —1.3 |) —3.1 | —2.7 | —3.1 
Miss........| 4,706 | 182,584 | 38.80 | +1.8| +1.9 |+23.8;) +23.9 
ae 5,108 | 306,480 | 60.00} +.3) +.3]/ 48.6] +8.6 
Mont.....-- $15 | 28,533 | 68.75 | +1.0 +.9 | —2.1 2.3 
Nebr_..-._.- gi2| 59,769 | 65.54] +.2| +.5|+126] +126 
es 114 | 9,345 | 81.97 +1.8} +2.4] —2.6 +6.6 
hy. ae 252 17,424 | 69.14 | —.4 ( | —3.8 | +.1 
| ' 
or 932 | 72,385 | 77.67 | —1.0} —1.0|+4+2.5| +14.0 
N. Mex..._- 392 | 22,060 | 56.28] +1.0| +1.2| +.5] 417.5 
Sp See | 4,202) 407,276 | 94.89) —.6| 1.1) —-20) +1.1 
3 4,901 220,374 | 44.97 | 0 | +.1] () | +9.2 
N. Dak..._- 115 7,034 | 61.17 | —.9 —5.9 | —1.7 +2. 
Ohio........| 3,859 251,516 | 65.18 | +.5 +4.9 | +2.7 +13.9 
i | 1,939 159,132 | 82.07 ; —.2 +.9 | —2.0| +3.1 
ae 323 | 26,914 | 83.33 | —.6 —.5 | —2.7 | +8.2 
. i eas 17,560 | 1,098,616 | 62.56 | +.2 (4) +5.5 +7.3 
P.R_- 1,758 | 14,072 | 8.00| +.7 +.9] +7.5 +9.3 
| | | 
St ia 138 | 10,198 73.90 0 | —.8 |_15.9 | —11.4 
9s 1,766 73,791 | 41.78 | —.5 | —.4] —1.1] +9.4 
8, Dex. ..... 192 | 9,034 | 47.05 | —-1.5| —2.7| —4.0 | +1.4 
i 3,021 | 12: | 40.98 | 4 +.2] —3.9 | —2.2 
Se 6,492 317, | 48.88 | +.1 | +.4] —.8 | +6.6 
Uteh..... .... 222 | 15,773 | 71.05} +.5| +4.6] —7.1 | —.8 
ae 136 7,227 | 53.14 | +1.5 +1.6 | —3.5 +3.9 
ff ae 25 496 3’) | @) (3) 3g) | @) 
, are 1,277 51,474 | 40.31 | +.2 | — —2.3 | +4.7 
Wash. 2. 786 57 {119.28 —.8} +16.3 +.8 | +31.8 
| 
W. Va... 1,149 35.50 | —.4 —9.6 | —1.7 | +7.8 
oe 1,061 | 80.32 | —.8 +6.0 | —4.7 +9.5 
WR cess 65 64.60} (3) | (3) } (3) (3) 





| | 


1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

2 Data include recipients of payments made without Federal participation 
and payments to these recipients as follows: California, $32,170 to 337 recipients; 
Missouri, $36,600 to 600 recipients; Pennsylvania, $623,658 to 10,077 recipients; 
and Washington, $140 to 2 recipients. 

3 Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients; percent- 
age change, on less than 100 recipients. 

4 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

5 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

6 In addition, supplemental payments of $7,105 were made to some recipients 
from general assistance funds. 
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Table 11.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, May 1957! 


[Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 





State 


Potai...... 


Alabama....-... 
lS eee 
Arizona 
fo eee 
California. .....- 
Colorado. _....-- 
Connecticut 
2, ae 
District of Columbia 


FIOMIGR... ocsqccnce 
Geofgis.....<<- 
Hawaii_.. 


Indiana. -- 
lowa_._. 
Kansas. ..... 

Kentucky........... 
Louisiana. -. 


Maine.......- 


Maryland_.-. 
Massachusetts 


Michigan....- 


Minnesota......- ecco 
Mississippi._.--- oan 


Missouri 


New Hampshire. 


New Jersey_...... 
New Mexico-. 
New York...... 
North Carolina. 
North Dakota... 
Ohio 


J ee 
Pennsylvania.........- 
Puerto Rico..........- 


Rhode Island__._- 
South Carolina_-___- 
South Dakota----.- 
rennessee -- 
;, 
Utab...<< a ee eee 
Vermont_...._...- ; 
Virgin Islands_......._- 
J “eee 
Washington 


West Virginia. -....-- j 
Wisconsin 
W voming 


Number 
of 
families 


646 


20) 


l 


224 


,916 
397 


5,281 
, 569 
» 2a 


g 
53 








} 


Total ? Children 
2,392,527 1,826 ,673 
Q1. 756 63,123 
70 3,490 


5,666 
25,516 


1 

2 
145,319 

l 

1 





! 8,390 

765 3,255 
359 4,109 
10,314 8,049 
80 821 62,070 
6, 136 42,964 
] Qs4 8 812 
6,584 4,867 
106,424 $1,171 
33,525 25 036 
27,115 20,184 
18,357 14,180 
70,235 52,908 
85 , 92E 65,961 
16.062 11,750 
27 , 51 21,388 
$2,494 31,778 
73,308 53,934 
8 349 21,832 
1,657 4) 442 
76,953 7,632 
& 099 6,251 
10,495 7,903 
2,205 1,682 
531 2,660 


18,628 
242 19,232 
O10 
64 ,437 
,O44 
,a88 
41 681 
, 960 
,062 


9,213 








9,624 
25 825 
7,488 
52,214 
3,845 
7,470 
2,900 

§21 
27,700 
24,691 
53, 226 
21,219 
1,773 





Payments to recipients | 


Percentage change from— 





Average per— 


April 1957 in— 


May 1956 in— 





Total 


| 
= 














amount j Number Number 
| Family Recipient | of Amount | of Amount 

| families families | 

——$—$ ____—___—_ | ——__ —_ —+—__——. PS Sew ee, oh _ ee 

$62,471,755 | $96. 67 $26.11 | +0.6 +0.2 | +4.7 | +13.1 
870 811 41.63 10.65 +1.2 +1.2 +6.0 | +7.2 
139 ,081 99. 5€ 29.25 —1.1 —1.7 —1.7 | +6.7 
551,742 104.48 26. 78 —.] +4.8; +10.2 | +20.4 
484,426 56. 53 14.81 +.1 +.1 —.3 | —.} 
7,355,528 138.18 39. 20 +.3 —.] +.5 | +10.0 
703 ,501 14.91 29.67 | +.2 +.5 | +3.8 | +8.1 
732,077 132.72 | 41.22] +1.0 —3.1] +2.4] —.6 
123,981 87.99 23.14 | —.1 +.4| +16.2 +20.6 
272,872 13.51 26. 46 +2.0 | +1.2 +10.2 | +14.5 
1,329 326 59.07 16.45 | +.6 | +.7} +65.1 | +12.7 
1,255, 267 &2.70 22.36 —.1 —.2{ +1.7] +121 
324,327 113.28 29.53 | —.2 +.4 —7.6 | +26.3 
248 ,098 138. 68 37.68 +.3 +.2 —.2 | +7.2 
3,837 ,832 144.08 36.06 +1.5 +1.3 +6.8 | +13.0 
924 544 98.99 27.58 +.7 +1.1 +7.2 | +15.7 
967 , 230 28.72 35.67 | +.7 +1.2 +9.3 | +26.3 
21.74 33.38 | +.2 —.6 +8.0 | +16.8 
71.78 19.73 +.5 +.6 +3.1} +16.% 
84.34 21.24 | +1.4 | +9.6 +9.3 +25.6 
1.64 26.49 +.7 +1.1 +2.6 | +11.7 
100.34 24.50 -.2 = +6.7| +9.6 
139.44 41.65 —_ +.1 —.6 +5.5 
129.94 36.67 +1.2 +1.6 +9.1 | +22.3 
133. 6€ 39.57 | 3 —1.5 +3.1 | +7.8 
28.20 7.52 +1.7 +1.7 +17.4 | +19.6 
84.77 23.28 | +-.7 | +1.5 +3.1 | +25.0 
263 ,089 | 18.14 32.48 | +2.9 +3.6 |) +12.6 +2A4.0 
282,535 99.10 26.92 +.3 +.8 | +5.2 | +5.6 
59 , 822 91.89 27.13 +1.6 +1.3 +44.3 | +48.3 
129,293 136. 82 36.62 | +.7 —.9 | —7.5 | —5.9 
1,028 ,578 139.52 41.82 +.9 +1.6 +12.3 +29.1 
649,478 95.91 25.73 | +1.: +1.7 +11.8 | +26.0 
8,315,417 144.63 38.47 +.1 —1.1 +6.1 +9.8 
1,471,550 68.16 | 17.54 | +.6 | +.7 +6.9 +16.2 
142.82 39.14 | +1.1 | +7.3 | +8.0 +25.0 
3 94.45 24.58 | + —1.4 | +8.3 | +12.7 
85.24 25.09 | +.9 +1.2 +1.7 | +5.5 
40.83 38.35 +.3 (*) | +10.7] +27.3 
15.27 29.70 | ‘ —.7 | +5.7 | +14.2 
13.03 3.75 | +1.5 2.7 +3.1} +28.1 
441,703 119. 80 34.09 —.2 +.5 +6.0 +10.9 
466 848 54.99 14.11 | +.2 +.2 +3.5 | +20.0 
247 ,062 85.90 | 25.29 | +.3 +1.1 +4.4 +8.8 
1,236,175 64.23 | 17.74 —.5 | —-.3 —2.0 +1.1 
1,692,664 71.19 17.39 | +.6 | +.7 +9.2| +19.8 
330,027 | 115.23 32.85 | —.8 —.5) 1.8] +.4 
99 ,839 90.52 25.95 | +2.2 +2.6 | —.5 +12.0 
9,276 35. 40 9.32 | +2.7 +4.0 +19.6 +18.9 
648 , 120 72.38 18. 25 | —.8 —.7 —1.4 | +5.9 
1,415,107 146. Of 42.48 | —.3 -.1 +4.9 +27.8 
1,527,739 84.33 | 22.24 +.8 —8.4 +1.8 | +9.0 
1,227 ,630 153.57 | 43.07} (4) +.¢ —31| +25 
76,906 120.92 | 33.11 | 0 —.§ +5.8 +14.1 





! For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. 


ject to revision. 


All data sub- 


? Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in 
families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in 


Bulletin, August 1957 


determining the amount of assistance. 

3In addition, supplemental payments of 
assistance funds to 4,476 families. 

4 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 


$176,393 were made from general 








Table 12.—Aid to the permanently and totally disabled: 
Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, 
May 1957 


{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
payments] 








Payments to | Percentage change from— 























| recipients | 
| Num- : 
State | ber of | | April 1957 May 1956 
‘ | recip- | in— in— 
ients Total Aver- ES ee Oe y 
amount age | : l 
| — Amount o~; Amount 
Toteal....<. 281,865, $16,697,046) $59.24 +1.0 +1.6) +10.1 +14.7 
See 12,828 458,975) 35.78) +41.1 +1.7} +10.2; +14.8 
i ees 6,655 212,250) 31.89) +1.1 +1.1/ +19.6) +20.6 
Sao 5,349 319,176) 59.67 +.2 +.1}) +5.7 +9.1 
lL ae 2,221 258,497; 116.39) 41.0 +.3; +3.4 +1.9 
=a 373 23,519' 63.05) —2.1 —.8) +4.5 +18.6 
< aes | 2,465 163,131; 66.18) +1.1 +.5) +6.7 +14.6 
> aa 5,413 288,040) 53.21 +3.1 +-3.5'+118.4 
a ate 13 ,396 629 , 09% 46.96 +.3 +-.5| +13.0 
Hawaii-__...- | 1,246 74,595) 59.87) —1.3 —1.9) —5.4 
Idaho.-_....- 931 60,557} 65.05 i i Ht 41.6 
tes | 12,618) 1,015,131} 80.45} +4.2 +4.5| +33.6) +27.7 
oS eee 4,201 317,088; 75.48) +41.1 +.9) +10 +17.6 
ae 3,659 138,750, 37.92) +15.1 MERLE 2 Zael eaeeoe 
a cea 14,423 723,149) 50.14 +.6 +5.8, +3.0 +13.0 
Maine....-.- 973 59,901} 61.56) +3.2 +3.0) +60.0 +69.4 
| ae 4,924 287,145) 58.32 -.3 —.3) —2.4 +2.7 
Mass.....- 9,723 1,079,293) 111.00 —.7 —.7; —8.8 —2.2 
CO a 2,870 238,201; 83.00) +41.1 +-1.6) +13.6 +25.6 
i —— 1,601 92,930, 58.04, +2.1 42.1) +28.1 +30.6 
Miss. -.--.- soe 4,487 110,520; 24.63) +1.5 +1.5) +21.1 +21.5 
J 14,379 818,041} 56.89 +1.2 +-1.1 +-7.9 +17.8 
_ eee 1,510 104,793) 69.40; +41.4 +1.0) +3.9 +10.6 
Se } 1,355 276,728) 56.63 +2.0 +-1.7)| +44.1 +46.1 
+ } 321 28,506) 88.80 —.3 —2.1; +14.2 +32.7 
_! ses | 4,699 425,025! 90.45) +1.4 +.5) +20.9 +29.6 
N. Mex. 100,854) 55.08 +-.5 +.5) +8.9 +30.0 
_, 3,528,600) 90.44 —.6 —2.0) —3.1 +.7 
See 592,799, 39.88) +1.8 +2.0) +15.4 +19.7 
Ro a 98,174' 95.41 +.1 +13.0) +10.2 +28.0 
| Eye 2491,291, 53.32 +.d +.2) +12.5 +18.4 
ee 554,871) 74.93 +3.3 +31.0; +14.9 +46.9 
ae 336,706 94.53) +1.7 +4.3) +8.6 +35.4 
eer 3, 791,650 59.41) +.9 +.7| +4.1 +12.8 
ff aaa 20 , 987 183,963) 8.77 +.3 +.9 +6.6 +7.4 
| ae 1,669 130,904) 78.43 +.3 —.1) +6.9 +9.5 
MS: Sees 7,930 276,025; 34.81 +.2 +.2 +1.5 +11.2 
Bo sak... 914 43,718) 47.83) +2.1 +2.0) +15.8 +18.8 
ae 4,037 159,851; 39.60) +3.9 +4.1} +90.2 +-93.7 
as 1,786 121,259) 67.89 —.6 +.5 —.§ +3.5 
|, Sees 600 30,196; 50.33 +2.4 +2.3) +16.3 +15.8 
f ae 104! 2,054) 19.75) 0 +.5} +2.0) +3.5 
= aaa 5,504 231,632; 42.08 +.7 +1.2) +11.4/| +17.4 
eee 5,353 559,242) 104.47 —.5 +1.4; —1.3 +4.8 
ss | 8,328 287,121; 34.48 +.5 —11.2) —1.7 +7.2 
ere 1,259 139,022} 110.42) +1.3 +5.8) +5.5 +12.8 
Wyo- é 529 34,080} 64.42) —1.1 —.9) +11.4 +17.5 





1 For definition of teruis see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. lv. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

2In addition, supplemental payments of $14,490 from general assistance 
funds were made to some recipients in Nebraska and $48,878 to 1,969 recipients 
in Ohio. 


28 








Table 13.—General assistance: Cases and payments to 
cases, by State, May 1957 | 


{Excludes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
payments] 








Payments to 


Jarce ra rye 7 
cases Percentage change from 





ee | | 
State “page April 1957 May 1956 
| ‘cases " — in— | in— 
Total AVer- | EE a ie 
smount age | } : | 
—_ Amount "ca Amount 
| 
Total 2__..| 308,000 |$17,286,000 |$56.15 | —5.4 | —6.8 | +1.7 +7.7 
Ala__- 109 1,344 | 12.33 | —2.7 —2.0 |-—35.9 | —66.7 
Alaska 153 9,022 | 58.97 |-12.6 | —10.0 |—21.1} —14.1 
Ariz 2,238 95,626 | 42.73 | —7.0 —1.9 |+13.5 |} +4+410.8 
\) ee 322 4,005 | 12.44 |—17.4 —21.6 | +.6] —8.3 
Calif 30 , 483 1,617,954 | 53.08 5.7 —3.8 | +1.7 | +5.4 
6, 1,574 37.31 |—21.4 | —28.5 { +16.7 
Conn____.- 43,327 ‘ 61.28 | —2.5 —4.4 +298 
Del.. 1,276 61.99 | —6.7 | —13.0 +29.5 
ih 676 | 66.18 | —2.6/ —3.1 +9 
Fla. Se Sk ee een Pee! fe meee, ens 7: 
| 
Ga 2,309 97 Oo) - } — § +1.6 +O RR 
Hawaii 1,482 62.82 1.3 +2.0 |—17.5 +-1.5 
Idaho 46 (*) (*) ( (7) (*) 
aoe 29 , SR 2 71.01 —5.4 —.6 +.5 +-7 
Ind. 3 13,302 34.07 | —6.8 —8.7 |+19.3 +-14.8 
Towa. .....- 3,82 31.59 | —8.7 —15.1 + 4.5 +2.7 
Kans 1,941 { 7.09 13.5 —1l4.6 +1.7 +O.3 
Ky 2,798 Ui 32.33 9.5 — 0) +358 9.4 
La 1,583 ; $4.91 +2. 7 14.3 22 
Maine 2.471 SY O74 $6.29 |—11.6 19.3 Wy (?) 
Md.. 2,47 139,920 0.44 —1.4 2.3 \+34.1 +41 
Mass 8,959 943,235 60.64 3.9 —1.9 |—20.5 —16.3 
Mich 21,810 1,763,197 | 80.84 $.6 —3.7 '+17.0 31.8 
Minn 6,270 359, 500 7.34 |-12.5 20.8 | —d3.3 -2.3 
Miss ile 12,770 | 13.94 —.2 -2.1 | —7.0 —7.7 
Mo.-. 7,25 62,391 49.98 —.6 —1.6 |+14.8 16.9 
Mont 5U8 21,13 35.34 |—45.3 —45.1 -16.8 —27.1 
Nebr ; 1,207 15,153 | 38.24 |—21.9 —17.2 —7.7 —6.7 
Nev. c 330 10,900 |_- i paniaae 
N.H icneee syYy 47,023 | 52.31 10.4 —13.1 -8.2 —.7 
US 4 7,451 630,034 | 84.56 | —7.2 —7.4 +2.9 ».7 
N. Mex 447 16,055 | 35.92 | +3.7 +2.0 |+34.6 +88. 4 
CS ea: RE SES. 27 , 393 2,156,099 | 78.71 —4.7 —6.8 +4.2 +5. 
i es 2,540 56,921 | 22.41 —.6 —13.0 | +1.2 +4.6 
a aa 377 17,691 | 46.93 |—31.0 —31.7 |—21.6 —18.3 
Ofio 1... -.. 27 , 968 1,533,521 | 54.83 | —4.6 —6.6 —7.5 +3.2 
Lees 7,649 121,249 | 15.85 | —3.4 —.6 | —4.5 —3.3 
re 10 5 000 305 , 173 gues ee ee : +53.2 
7 ee 22,890 | 1,491,208 | 65.15 3.2 6.2 | —2.6 —2.0 
a aes 843 17,024 | 20.19 | —2.0 +37.9 | —2.8 468.2 
SS ee 3,627 249,519 | 68.79 —.3 —6.3 +.4 2.7 
ae 1,573 36,307 | 23.08 | —4.1 —4.1 |—14.4 —l1 
5. bak..... 1,221 44,246 | 36.24 | —6.7 —8.4 | —8.2 —9.1 
ae 2,094 34,954 | 16.69 | —4.1 —6.8 | —2.1 —2.4 
i ae 8,500 224,000 |____- Re ee ee | Re eee 
oS ae aS 1,747 110,229 | 63.10 | —2.9 —8.2 |+12.7 | +15.2 
., 4 ree 1,100 el 7 ere See gice Peak sam eee Bp ye 
ft aa ee 133 2,504 | +5.0 |+15.7 | +15.8 
aS 1,860 65 5.1 | —7.0 —6.4 
WO cence 11,594 —9.4) +6.5 | +411.3 
W. Va....-.. 2,109 —3.4 |—18.0 | —7.4 
ee 7,459 —13.1 |} +3.5 | +8.9 
| ee 347 —13.6 |+39.9 | +41.9 








1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

2 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because total 
excludes for Indiana and New Jersey an estimated number of cases receiving 
medical care, hospitalization, and burial only and payments for these services. 

3 State program only; excludes program administered by local officials. 

4 About 9 percent of this total is estimated. 

5 Partly estimated. 

6 Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only and, 
for a few counties, cash payments and cases receiving cash payments. 

7 Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 cases; percentage 
change, on less than 100 cases. 

£ Includes an unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitaliza- 
tion, and burial only, and total payments for these services. 

® Not computed; data not comparable. 

10 Estimated. 

11 Includes cases receiving medical care only. 

12 Includes 6,859 cases and payments of $234,296 representing supplementation 
of other assistance programs. 

13 Estimated on basis of reports from sample of local jurisdictions. 
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* Old-age and survivors insurance: beneficiaries receiving 1 Receiving old-age, wife’s or husband’s, widow’s or widower’s, 
monthly benefits (current-payment status); annual data repre- or parent’s benefit. Beginning September 1950 includes a small 
sent average monthly number. Public assistance: monthly num- __ proportion of younger wife beneficiaries with child beneficiaries 
ber of recipients under all State programs; annual data, average in their care. 
monthly number. Unemployment insurance: average weekly num- 2 Children plus 1 adult per family when adults are included in 
ber of beneficiaries for the month under all State laws; annual assistance group; before October 1950 partly estimated. 
data, average weekly number for the year. 3 Program initiated October 1950. 

NOTE: Data for payments and data for individuals receiving payments appear in alternate months, 
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